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A VISIT TO SAN FRANCISCO IN 1816. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ADELBERT VON CHAMISSO. 


[Adelbert von Chamisso, a descendant of a family of thé ancient French nobility, was born at Castle Bon- 
court, in Champagne, in 1781. The family were of the emigration in 1790. The young noble started in life 
as page to the Queen of Frederick William II., and in 1798 entered the Prussian military service under 
Frederick William III., in an infantry regiment stationed at Berlin. The parents of Chamisso returned to 
France during the Consulate, leaving Chamisso behind. At this time, the exile began to write verses, both 
French and German, though in his stormy youth deprived of means of education ofany systematic character. 
His aspirations as an author attracted him to Varnhagen von Ense, like himself a soldier with literary tastes. 
Chamisso co ed a series of poetical, philological, and scientific studies and writings, which gave the 
color to the remainder of his life, and afforded occupation and diversion to him under circumstances that 
made political consistency otherwise almost impossible. A Frenchman by birth and patriotism, he, with 
Madame de Stael, whose companion he was, had fallen under the enmity of Napoleon, He could not but 
be a lover of Germany, where he had been hospitably treated during his infancy; and yet he was a stranger 
there, and of a hostile race. Asa shift to avoid all these troubles, temporarily, at least, the exile accepted, 
in June, 1815, the position of naturalist upon an expedition of discovery to the North Pole, sent out partly by 
Count Romanzoff, and partly by the Russian Government, in charge of Lieut. Kotzebue, son of the author 
and diplomat slain by Karl Sand. The expedition extended over several years. Chamisso assisted in the 
official report made ; but subsequently published separately his contributions to the volumes first issued under 
the name of the commanding officer. To those who have read Chamisso’s poems, and his strange novel, 
* Peter Schlemihl,” the fact of his having visited San Francisco in 1816, and his lively account of the sojourn, 
can not but be interesting. —TRANSLATOR.] 
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On the afternoon of the 2d of October, 
1816, at four o’clock, we sailed into the 
harbor of San Francisco. A great deal 
of movement in the fort at the southern 
entrance of the channel was apparent. 
They hoisted their flag; we hoisted ours, 
which did not seem to be recognized, 
and saluted the Spanish by firing seven 
times. This salutation was returned by 
the same number of shots, less two, ac- 
cording to the Spanish custom. We an- 
chored before the Presidio, but no boat 
started from the shore to us, since the 
Spaniards possess not a single boat in 
this glorious water-basin. I was imme- 
diately commanded to accompany Lieut. 
Schischmareff to the Presidio. Lieut. 
Don Luis de Arguello, Commandant ad 
interim, since the death of the Captain, 
received us in an exceptionally friendly 
manner, and cared for the most pressing 
needs of the Rurik, by sending fruit and 
vegetables on board. On the same even- 
ing, he dispatched a courier to Monterey 
to apprise the Governor of New Cali- 
fornia of our arrival. 

The next day, the 3d, I met the artil- 
lery - officer, Don Miguel de la Luz Go- 
mez, and a padre of the Mission here, 
who came on board the ship just as I 
was going to the Presidio on a commis- 
sion for the Captain. I accompanied 
them on board; they brought with them 
the most friendly offers of aid from the 
Commandant, and from the wealthier 
Mission. The reverend father invited 
us for the next day, which was a feast- 
day, to the Mission of San Francisco, 
and promised horses in readiness to 
carry us thither. According to the ex- 
pressed wish of the Captain, we were 
promptly furnished in the greatest abun- 
dance with beef and vegetables. In the 
afternoon, the tent, observatory, and 
Russian bath were erected on the shore. 
In the evening, we,paid a visit to the 
Commandant, and eight cannon-shot 
were fired from the Presidio, by way of 
reception to the Captain. 
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Not, however, on these superfluous sa- 
lutes was the heart of the Captain set, 
but upon two still lacking to the courte- 
sy due to the Russian flag; and he in- 
sisted, with firmness, on these being 
supplied. This started a long negotia- 
tion, and only forced and unwillingly (I 
do not know if not, first, by express 
command of the Governor) did Don 
Luis de Arguello finally condescend to 
give us the two missing supplementary 
salutes. One of our sailors had to be 
detailed to the fort, to put in order the 
halyards by which the flag was hoisted, 
since they had been broken when last 
used, and there was no one among the 
natives capable of climbing the flag- 
staff. 

The festival of St. Francis gave us the 
opportunity of observing the missiona- 
ries in their ministry, and the people, to 
whom they were sent, in their more tract- 
able condition. I have nothing, howev- 
er, to add to my former remarks and 
opinions. One can examine the tribe 
of the native-born Choris, who, in his 
“Voyage Pittoresque,” has given us a 
valuable collection of portraits; only the 
supplementary plates, drawn in Paris, 
are to be omitted. Everybody knows 
that the bow is not used as there repre- 
sented. Choris even gives California 
music in his text. I do not know who 
has undertaken, here and there in the 
course of this work, to set Choris’ songs 
to music. I will yield the preference to 
this friend, in that he can sing better 
than I; but he is not permitted to strug- 
gle for the supremacy which my song has 
over his—namely, that of never being 
heard. 

The Captain here, as in Chile, succeed- 
ed in making the Commandant and his 
officers familiar guests at our table. We 
ate on shore, in the tent, and our friends 
from the Presidio were always promptly 
on hand. This condition of things arose 
spontaneously. The misery in which 
they languished, forgotten and deserted 
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for six or seven years by Mexico, their 
mother -land, did not permit them to be 
hosts; and the need felt to pour out 
their hearts to some one, drove them to 
us, with whom they could live so easily 
and comfortably. They spoke with bit- 
terness of the missionaries, who, with 
all the lack of provision, yet lived, hav- 
ing abundance of the produce of the 
earth. Now that their money was spent, 
the missionaries would deliver to them 
nothing without a requisition, and even 
then only that which was absolutely in- 
dispensable to their sustenance, this not 
including bread or meal; so that for years, 
without seeing bread, they had lived on 
maize. Even the garrisons, which were 
in all the missions, for their protection, 
were provided with necessaries only up- 
on requisition. “Zos Sefores are too 
good,” exclaimed Don Miguel (meaning 
the commandants); “they should insist 
on supplies.” A soldier went further, 
and complained to us that the Command- 
ant would not permit them to press men 
of the vicinity, in order to force them to 
work for the soldiers, as they did in the 
missions. Discontents arose, also, be- 
cause the new Governor of Monterey, 
Don Pablo Vicente de Sola, had, since 
his entry upon the duties of his office, 
set himself in opposition to smuggling, 
which alone had provided them with the 
most indispensable necessaries. 

On the 8th of October, the courier 
came back from Monterey. He brought 
with him a letter from the Governor, in- 
forming the Captain of his (the Govern- 
or’s) speedy arrival in San Francisco. 
Don Luis de Arguello had been em- 
powered, at the instance of Herr Von 
Kotzebue, to send off a courier to Port 
Bodega witha message for Herr Kuskoff. 
The Captain desired to draw from that 
active and flourishing settlement the 
stores which began to fail on the Rurik. 
“Herr Kuskoff,” says Herr von Kotze- 
bue, “agent of the Russian- American 
Company, has settled himself in Bodega 
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by command of Herr Baranoff, who is 
at the head of all these possessions in 
America, in order from thence to supply 
the settlements of the company with 
the means of living.” But Bodega lying 
about thirty miles north of San Francisco, 
a half-day’s journey, was considered by 
Spain, and not without some show of 
justice, as her own soil and territory. 
Nevertheless, Herr von Kuskoff, on 
Spanish soil and territory, had, in the 
midst of peace, with twenty Russians 
and fifty Kodiakers, built a handsome 
fort, defended by a dozen cannon, and 
there carried on farming, owning horses, 
oxen, sheep, a windmill, etc. There he 
had his storehouses, for the smuggiing 
trade with the Spanish forts; and there 
he captured, by means of his Kodiakers, 
about 2,000 sea-otters (?) yearly, on the 
California coast. Their skins, accord- 
ing’ to Choris, who is an expert, are sala- 
ble in the market at Canton, the worst at 
thirty-five piastres, the better at seventy- 
five—on the-average, at sixty piastres. 
It was truly pitiable that the harbor of 
Bodega could not receive ships that drew 
more than nine feet of water. 

It did not seem to me incomprehensi- 
ble that the Governor of California should 
have been very angry when he received 
a late notice of this settlement. Various 
measures were taken to induce Herr 
Kuskoff to evacuate the place, but he 
referred all the Spanish emissaries to 
Herr Baranoff, who had ordered him 
here, and at whose command he would 
willingly leave the place, in case the or- 
der was given. So stood matters when 
we came to San Francisco, and the Gov- 
ernor placed all his hopes on us. I shall 
also have to speak of conferences and 
negotiations, and exhibit the minutes of 
my diplomatic career; but we have not 
yet come quite so far. 

On the 9th of October, some Span- 
iards were sent to the northern shore, to 
catch horses with a ria¢a, for the courier 
who was to be dispatched to Kuskoff, 
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and I seized the opportunity, also, to 
look about me on that side. The red- 
brown rocks there, as has been stated 
in my remarks and views, and as may be 
seen in the mineralogical museum at Ber- 
lin, are silicious schist—not, however, 
conglomerate, as might be supposed from 
Moritz Von Englehardt (“Travels of 
Kotzebue” ), in order to build his theory 
further upon the facts so admitted. 

The year was already old, and the 
country, which in the spring months (as 
Langsdorf has seen it) blooms: like a 
flower-garden, presented now to the bot- 
anist only a dry, arid field. In a swamp, 
near by our tent, a water-plant had 
grown, which Eschscholtz asked me 
about after our departure. I had not ob- 
served it; he, however, had reckoned 
that a water-plant, my especial love, 
would not have escaped me, and did not 
wish to get his feet wet. So much may 
one expect by relying on one’s friends! 

On the naked plain, which lies at the 
foot of the Presidio, stands a solitary 
oak, further eastward, between low bush- 
es. My young friend, Adolph Erman, 
has recently seen this tree. If he had 
more closely examined it, he might have 
observed my name cut on the bark.* 

On the 15th of October, the courier 
from Kuskoff came back; and on the 
evening of the 16th, artillery salvos from 
the Presidio announced the arrival of 
the Governor from Monterey. At the 
same time, a messenger came to us from 
the Presidio, announcing that two men 
had been dangerously injured by the fir- 
ing of a cannon, and desiring the help of 
our surgeon. Eschscholtz responded 
immediately to the call. 

On the morning of the 17th, Herr von 
Kotzebue waited on board for the first 
visit from the Governor of the province ; 





* Will not some officer at the Presidio make an ex- 
amination to see if this oak has escaped the wood- 
man’s axe? Chamisso’s autograph, carved on an oak 
within the reservation, should be an object of consid- 
eration to the service in which the poet once had 
place.— 7rans/ator. 
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while, on the other hand, the Governor, 
an old man, and of higher official 
rank, waited at the Presidio for the first 
visit from Lieut. von Kotzebue. The 
Captain was, by chance, informed that 
he was expected at the Presidio; where- 
upon he sent me there with a difficult 
commission, which I was as gently as 
possible to impart to the Governor — 
namely: the Captain had been informed 
that the Governor would visit him on 
board ship early in the morning; he 
therefore awaited the Governor’s visit. 
I found the little man in full regiment- 
als, up toa night-cap, which he still wore 
on his head, though ready to take it off a 
tempo. 1 delivered myself, as well as I 
could, of my message, and saw that his 
face lengthened itself to three times its 
natural extent. He bit his lips, and said 
that he regretted he could not endure the 
sea before eating, and he was truly sorry 
that he must renounce the pleasure, for 
the present, of becoming acquainted with 
the Captain. I saw it would turn out, 
that the old man, with matters ali unar- 
ranged, would mount his horse, and set 
out on his courier journey across the des- 
ert to Monterey; for I did not allow my- 
self to conceive that Herr von Kotzebue 
could give way when once the issue was 
raised. 

Reflecting on this, I went slowly down 
to the beach, just as a good genius placed 
itself between us, and sealed anew the 
bond of peace by the tie of friendship, 
before we had come to a decided differ- 
ence. The morning was already con- 
sumed, and the hour had come when 
Herr von Kotzebue took the mid-day 
sun, and when, in order to regulate the 
chronometer, he must go on shore. The 
lookout, therefore, at the Presidio an- 
nounced that the Captain was coming; 
and as he stepped on shore, the Govern- 
or strode down the slope to meet him. 
The Captain, on his part, ascended the 
slope in order to receive the Governor ; 
and so Spain and Russia, each going 
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half-way, fell into one another’s open 
arms! 

They next dined together, under the 
tent; and as to the subject of Port Bo- 
dega, which came up in the course of 
conversation, the Captain took occasion 
to regret that he was without instruc- 
tions to remedy the injustice of which 
the Spaniards complained. From that 
port arrived to-day a large scow, and 
brought from Herr Kuskoff everything 
the Captain had desired. By the same 
scow, which on the next day, the 18th, 
returned to Bodega, Herr von Kotzebue 
endeavored, in behalf of the Governor, 
to arrange a conference with Herr Kus- 
koff in San Francisco. 

We did not see the Governor on the 
18th; perhaps he was waiting for a visit 
of ceremony from us at the Presidio. On 
the 19th, we were feasted at the Presidio, 


and salvos of artillery accompanied the. 


toast to the alliance of the sovereigns, 
and the friendship of the nations. On 
the 20th, we were, on our side, the hosts, 
and in the evening danced at the Pre- 
sidio. As the clock struck eight, the 
music ceased for awhile, and in the quiet 
that ensued, arose the tones of the even- 
ing prayer. Herr von Kotzebue was, in 
conversation, of the most prepossessing 
amiability, and Don Pablo Vicente de 
Sola, who thought a great deal of for- 
malities (of which enough had been dis- 
pensed with to get along), was consoled 
in the matter by giving himself up to us 
entirely. The famous spectacle of a com- 
bat between a bear and a bull had been 
promised to us. On the 2ist, ten or 
twelve soldiers went over to the north- 
ern shore, in the shallop of the Mission, 
in order to capture bears with the lasso. 
Late in the evening, one could distinct- 
hear loud cries, which came from the 
bear-hunt on the opposite shore; no 
bivouac- fires, however, could be seen. 
The Indians must have had remarkably 
shrill voices. 

On the evening of the 22d, the hunt- 
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ers brought in a small bear. They had 
also caught a larger one, but so far in the 
interior, they were unable to bring him to 
the shore. As for the bear which was 
to fight on the following day, he remain- 
ed all night in the shallop, having his 
head and mouth free, according to cus- 
tom, that he might be fresher for the 
combat. The Governor remained the 
whole day, afternoon and evening, in our 
tent. All night, great fires burned on 
the land at the back of the harbor; the 
natives were accustomed to burn the 
grass, to further its growth. 

On the 23d, the bear-baiting took 
place, on the beach. Unwilling and 
bound as the animals were, the specta- 
cle had in it nothing great or praise- 
worthy. One pitied only the poor beasts, 
who were so shamefully handled. In the 
evening I was at the Presidio, with Gleb 
Simonowitch. The Governor had just re- 
ceived information that the ship from Ac- 
apulco, several years out, had once again 
arrived at Monterey, for the provision- 
ing of California. He had, with this in- 
formation, the latest news from Mexico; 
and he shared with me the newspapers, 
since at every opportunity he showed me 
the utmost kindness and courtesy. As 
the papers were edited only by royal 
authority, they contained but short no- 
tices “de la pacificacion de las provin- 
cias,” and a long leading article, the 
story of Johanna Kruger, subaltern in the 
Kolberg regiment—which story was not 
new to me, as I had already had the op- 
portunity of learning about the brave 
soldier, through an officer of his regi- 
ment. 

Don Pablo Vicente, as he came to our 
tent from the Presidio, brought a pres- 
ent 4 su amigo Don Adelberto—a flow- 
er which he had picked on the way, and 
which he gave me ceremoniously. It 
happened to be our wild tansy, or silver 
leaf (Potentilla anserina), and could not 
bloom more beautifully, even in Berlin. 

At this time, in Monterey, were many 
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prisoners, of different nations, whom the 
smuggling trade and the capture of sea- 
otters had allured here, that they might 
seek adventures on this coast, and among 
them a few individuals suffered for the 
rest. Here,in Monterey, were two Aleu- 
tians, or Kodiakers, with whom an Amer- 
ican had carried on the business of sea- 
otter catching, for seven years, in the 
Spanish harbors of this coast. The Rus- 
sians do not alone use these northern 
people —they hire them to others for 
their use, in consideration of half profits. 
I have even met Kodiakers scattered 
about in the Sandwich Islands. Among 
the prisoners in Monterey, was a Sefior 
John Elliot de Castro, of whom we will 
speak further, by and by. After many 
adventures, as a supercargo of a ship of 
the Russian- American Company, sent 
out by Herr Baranoff, of Sitka, for the 
smuggling trade on this coast, he fell 
into the hands of the Spaniards, with a 
part of the crew. There were also three 
Russians, besides these; old servants of 
the Russian- American Company, who 
had left the settlement at Port Bodega, 
and now, missing the language and cus- 
toms of their home, regretted the step 
they had taken. 

Don Pablo Vicente de Sola permitted 
the Captain to ransom these Russian 
prisoners—Aleutians and Kodiakers be- 
ing classed as Russians. It does not 
appear that the Spaniards had desired 
any service, or taken any advantage of 
these men, whom the strange greed of 
their native land had robbed of their 
‘home, that it might flourish by their 
strength. The King of Spain indemni- 
fied, or should indemnify, every prisoner 
of war by the payment of one and a half 
reals a day. The Captain, limited by his 
circumstances, was able to take only the 
three Russians on board, and offer to 
Mr. Elliot a passage to the Sandwich 
Islands, from whence he could easily go 
to Sitka when he pleased. The Gov- 
ernor sent after these Russians, and 
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when they arrived delivered them to 
Herr von Kotzebue, from whom he ex- 
acted his solemn word of honor, that 
they, in that they had sought and found 
protection in Spain, should receive no 
kind of punishment. I found his con- 
duct in this respect very noble. 

Among these Russians was an old 
man, Iwan Strogonoff, who was over- 
joyed that he should once more go to 
his own people. As he was of no use 
as a Sailor, the Captain ordered him to 
serve us passengers in the gun-room, 
and notified us of the order. The last 
day that we remained in the harbor, he 
was sent out on a hunting expedition. 
The unfortunate fellow! On the even- 
ing before our departure, his powder- 
horn exploded, and he was brought back 
mortally wounded. He wished to die 
only among Russians, so the Captain 
received him on board out of pity; on 
the third day of our voyage out he ex- 
pired. He was buried at sea, and with 
him vanished our last hope that our 
boots would ever be blacked again on 
this journey. Peace be to Iwan Strogo- 
noff ! 

But I have hurried forward too much; 
I will return to my starting-point. On 
the 25th of October, Herr Kuskoff, with 
seven shallops, arrived from Bodega—a 
clever, and, with regard to his business, 
an experienced man. On the 26th, dur- 
ing the morning, the diplomatic confer- 
ence took place at the Presidio. Don 
Pablo Vicente de Sola, Governor of Cal- 
ifornia, set forth, in glowing colors, the 
indisputable right of Spain to the terri- 
tory of the Russian settlement seized by 
Herr Kuskoff, and demanded that Kus- 
koff should evacuate the settlement, as 
he possessed it only in opposition to in- 
ternational law. Herr Kuskoff, agent 
of the Russian-American Company, and 
superintendent of the settlement at Port 
Bodega, without troubling himself about 
the question of right, which did not con- 
cern him, showed the greatest willing- 
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ness to evacuate Port Bodega as soon 
as he was authorized to do so by his su- 
perior, Herr Baranoff, who had ordered 
him thither. Thereupon, the Governor 
demanded of Herr von Kotzebue, in the 
name of the Emperor, to use his au- 
thority, and effect the evacuation of Bo- 
dega. The Lieutenant of the Imperial 
Russian Navy, Captain of the Rurik, 
Otto von Kotzebue, explained that he 
was incompetent to act in the matter, 
though, otherwise, the right appeared so 
clear to him, that its bare announcement 
only was necessary to be at once con- 
ceded. And so we were just as far ad- 
vanced as before. 

Thereupon, it was resolved to draft a 
protocol of the day’s transactions, and 
the condition of things ; the same, in du- 
plicate, to be signed and sealed by all 
the participants in the said transactions, 
that it might reach the hands of both 
their sovereign majesties—the Emperor 
of Russia, through the Captain of the 
Rurik ;. the King of Spain, through the 
Governor of New California. 

The drafting of this document, which 
was written in Spanish, I, as interpreter, 
had toinspect. I rejected the first plan, 
in which something was missing. Then 
I said to Don Pablo Vicente: “Since 
you must bring this matter before the 
thrones of their gracious majesties, and 
from the Emperor of Russia himself 
must expect the remedy for this injus- 
tice, and the punishment of his responsi- 
ble servants, resign your right of inter- 
fering in this matter, otherwise so in- 
contestable, and do not forestall the gra- 
cious decisions of their majesties.” 

Don Pablo Vicente de Sola had no 
objections to raise; he praised my judg- 
ment, allowed the record to be signed 
(it was signed on the evening of the 28th 
at the Presidio) and gave his solemn 
word of honor to undertake no violent 
measures against Kuskoff and his settle- 
ment at Bodega, and to allow the matter, 
until the decision of the two courts, to 
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remain in statu guo. I signed also, en 
clase de interprete. 

I will not, however, too much praise 
this stroke of policy; for even if the 
valiant Don Pablo Vicente had not given 
his solemn promise, he would scarcely 
have begun hostilities, and undertaken 
an expedition against the Russian settle- 
ment at Bodega. 

I have heard that the record mention- 

ed has not failed in its particular design 
at St. Petersburg; and, without further 
report required, has been placed ad acta 
in the proper department; and to Don 
Pablo Vicente de Sola, Gobernador de 
la Nueva California, is to be sent a 
Russian decoration. I received from 
Herr Kuskoff, as a gift of respect, a beau- 
tiful sea-otter skin, which may be seen in 
the Zodlogical Museum at Berlin, to 
which I presented it. 
» The immediate results of the 26th of 
October conference were of no benefit 
whatever to the Rurik. The confer- 
ence was prolonged beyond the midday 
hour, and some one else wound up the 
chronometer, in place of the Captain. 
He confided to me the fact, that, since 
then, the great chronometer had in such 
a manner altered its course that he con- 
sidered it completely ruined. 

The claims of Spain to the territories 
on this coast were not more highly re- 
spected by the Americans and English 
than by the Russians. Spain consider- 
ed, also, the mouth of the Columbia as 
her own property. The Spaniards and 
Mr. Elliot have given us very much the 
same accounts relative to the history of 
the colony there. The Americans had 
gone there, partly by land, partly by wa- 
ter, and founded a settlement. During 
the war between England and America, 
the frigate Raccoon, Captain Black, had 
been sent to take possession of this port. 
The English merchants from Canada 
came over to this colony, and, as the 
war - vessel which threatened the settle- 
ment came in sight of the harbor, they 
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negotiated for the possession of the col- 
ony for the cash price of £50,000 ster- 
ling, and at once hoisted the English 
flag. A business communication by land 
is to bind Columbia with Canada. e- 
lata refero. 

The time for our sojourn in California 
had ended. On the 26th day of Octo- 
ber, on Sunday, after a ride to the Mis- 
sion, a feast and a parting- dinner were 
given under our tent. The artillery of 
the Rurzk accompanied the toast to the 
union of the monarchs and the nations, 
and the health of the Governor. A good 
missionary dipped his mantle too deep 
in the juice of the grape, and reeled 
visibly under the burden. On the 28th, 
the camp was broken up, and we again 
embarked. While we sealed the proto- 
col at the Presidio, Herr Kuskoff, with 
the knowledge of Herr von Kotzebue, 
sent out two shallops in the rear of the 
bay, for catching otters! 

On the 29th, started, early in the morn- 
ing, Herr Kuskoff with his shallops to 
Bodega, and, on the other hand, the 
good Don Pablo Vicente de Sola for 
Monterey. This latter gentleman took 
our letters with him to send them to 
Europe, the last our friends would re- 
ceive from us during the journey. With 
them vanished all traces of us; for, since 
we did not return to Kamtschatka in the 
year 1817, our friends must have given 
us up as lost. 

On the 3oth, the necessary live stock 
was shipped, and vegetables in the great- 
est abundance; at this time, the air was 
thick with an endless swarm of flies 
which came on board. We had taken 
fresh water on board, which at other 
ports in summer is a difficult business, 
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and we had to thank the Governor for a 
cask of wine from Monterey. Our friends 
from the Presidio dined with us at noon 
on the Rurik, and now we were ready 
to sail. On the 31st, we took a last 
leave of our friends; and some of us 
rode in the afternoon to the Mission. 
Late in the evening, John Elliot de Cas- 
tro arrived, doubtful whether he should 
make use of the Captain’s offers or not. 
He decided finally that he would. On 
the first of November, 1816, All Saints’ 
Day, at nine o’clock in the morning, we 
weighed anchor, while our friends were 
yet in church. We saw them‘arrive at 
the fort, as we sailed away. They hoist- 
ed the Spanish flag, and fired a gun; we 
raised our flag, and did the same. They 
then saluted us by firing seven times; 
and we returned the salutation, shot for 
shot. 

The water of the harbor of San Fran- 
cisco was phosphorescent, through its 
whole extent, with luminous points of 
light. The waves rolled up on the 
beach of the shore beyond the boat, 
perceptibly shimmering with fire. I 
examined the water of the harbor under 
a microscope, and found nothing abun- 
dant therein, except certain infusoria, to 
which I can ascribe no particular con- 
nection with the phosphorescence. 

We looked daily here upon the play 
of the fog, which, blown eastward by the 
strong sea- breeze over the bright, sun- 
shiny land, dissolved and scattered it- 
self everywhere. Singularly beautiful 
was the spectacle displayed for us at 
our departure, when the mist would 
sometimes hide and sometimes unveil 
the different peaks and valleys of the 
coast. 
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HE Pioneer stage-coach that had 
- rumbled its way along from Sac- 
ramento, attended by a pillar of cloud— 
more alkaline, doubtless, but none the 
less faithful than that of Israelitish re- 
nown — suddenly projected itself upon 
the Silver City vision, according to its 
daily wont, one languid July afternoon. 
Of course, it was a remote July, when 
stage companies flourished and fatten- 
ed, and railroad monopolies existed only 
in the covetous visions of greedy specu- 
lators. The passengers, twelve in num- 


ber—ten, including a little child, inside, 
and two on the box—had passed through 
the experience common to travelers on 
that route. They had sweltered uncom- 
fortably through the day, and had shiv- 


ered in the coolness of the mountain 
night-air. From serenest altitudes of 
ribbon-like smoothness, they had gazed 
upon the rugged picture of the pine-clad 
heights beneath them, calmly sleeping 
in the moonlight, and had instinctively 
drawn toward the inside of the grade, 
as the sharp-faced man on the middle 
seat designated the precise locality of 
the last stage disaster, when horses, 
coach, and passengers were precipitat- 
ed into a heterogeneous compound, two 
hundred feet below. They had fallen 
into fitful dozes, and proved, by severe 
cranial experiences, the equality of ac- 
tion and reaction, until their powers of 
philosophizing on the subject were quite 
benumbed; and, with the general ex- 
haustion and the democratic level of 
beauty to which they had been reduced 
by alluvial deposits, they had almost lost 
their individuality, and had quite forgot- 
ten the intensity of interest with which 
they had looked forward to the wonder- 
ful new mining towns which had sprung 


up almost in a night, when, “Passing 
through Devil’s Gate,” pronounced with 
appropriate solemnity by the sharp-faced 
man, startled the torpid life into a mo- 
mentary spasm of rebellion. Then a 
brutal voice outside was heard, saying, 
“D—n you, let go, or I’ll make a corpse 
of you,” adding a catalogue of expletives 
impossible of repetition; and the little 
lady on the back-seat looked out of the 
window and saw the veritable Devil’s 
Gate, in all its wild beauty, closing be- 
hind her, and felt a sudden oppression, 
as if she had been unexpectedly thrust 
into Satanic regions, with no hope of 
reprieve. 

Up the long, irregular cafion, bristling 
with quartz-mills, and lined with queer, 
little houses, hastily improvised of wood, 
and cloth, and paper; through the narrow 
main street, blocked with a tangle of 
teams and men, the verdureless mount- 
ains rising bleakly on either side, cover- 
ed to a certain height with a medley of 
buildings, trestles, and dumps of blue 
earth; bewildered by the thunder of the. 
mills and the jargon of blasphemous 
tongues, they rattled on into what seem- 
ed to be a very pandemonium. They 
passed a few saloons, a store or two, 
then suddenly drew up, and the driver 
shouted, “Vesey House.” The coach- 
door opened from without, there was a 
stir inside, an uncomfortable compres- 
sion of dry-goods and humanity, a fold- 
ing together of the middle-seat, and a 
gentleman with the child alighted, and 
handed out the little lady from the back- 
seat. As they passed into the hotel, a 
group of loungers on the steps took care- 
ful observations, and one exclaimed, 
“What the devil’s Bliss up to now?” 
“* D—d if she don’t look like a lady, any- 
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how,” came the quick response. “Not 
one of his kind, I reckon.” As the lady 
was passing to her room, Bliss, as he 
had been dubbed at the door, with quick 
instinct, divined her look of sudden 
hopelessness, and, with charming court- 
esy and kindliness, spoke a few cheerful 
words, adding, “So, hasten your toilet, 
or he’ll be here before you are ready.” 

Twenty years before, this same little 
lady had made her embryonic appear- 
ance in a quiet New England village. 
She had met her mother on the thresh- 
old of eternity, received her first, last 
kiss, and, passing into time, had uncon- 
sciously taken up the broken threads of 
affection that had once encircled the de- 
parted. She crept quietly into her fa- 
ther’s vacant heart and warmed it with 
her soft nestling. She became the Lit- 
tle Amy of the village, whose claim to 
love was neither questioned nor limited. 
With a certain royalty of birthright, she 
had made childish appropriation of the 
most promising boy of the village, and 
had grown up in the enjoyment of his 
tacit proprietorship; so that when, with 
characteristic precipitation, he had de- 
clared his purpose to seek a quick fort- 
une in the new dorados of the West, the 
good old deacon conceded to him the 
first right to his little Amy, and the vil- 
lage pronounced a quiet amen. The 
honey-moon passed in a subdued pathos 
begotten of the impending separation, 
and then he was gone. At nineteen, 
little Amy became a mother, and, with 
the development of maternity, received 
a full supplement of character—a strength 
born of weakness—for an all-potent 
motherhood, in its infinite necessities, 
laid strong hold of an Almighty arm, 
and was exalted in the two best possi- 
bilities of love—the love of God and 
that of little children. 

Another year passed, redolent of baby 
bloom, and then the old man died. It 
was Amy’s first grief, and, in her sore 
extremity, she naturally turned to her 
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distant husband for sympathy and shel- 
ter. With an energy born of intense 
loneliness, she heralded her approach 
by telegram, then set out in the care of 
friends to San Francisco, and pushed on 
to the Washoe mines alone. By acci- 
dent of conversation, she had heard her 
fellow-traveler, Mr. Bliss, mention Gold 
Hill, and then speak in a familiar way 
of the mine in which she knew her hus- 
band to be most interested, and, in re- 
sponse to some proffered courtesy at one 
of the stations, she had timidly made 
herself known, and found in him an old 
comrade of Harry’s, and thenceforth her 
own kind friend and escort. 

The dust and stain of travel removed, 
and baby dressed in dainty white muslin 
and fresh blue ribbons, she sat in trem- 
ulous expectation of she scarce knew 
what, so strangely had her spirits sunk. 
She even betrayed no surprise when Mr. 
Bliss returned alone, and, with forced 
cheerfulness, told her that Harry was 
out of town, he did not know exactly 
where; had gone on a sort of exploring 
expedition to the Reese River country, 
and possibly to San Francisco; had miss- 
ed her telegram, starting the day before 
it arrived, but would doubtless return 
soon, and in the meantime no effort 
should be spared to find and hasten 
him. 

When she went to dinner that after- 
noon, there was the usual stare at the 
new-comer, with a reaction of excessive 
masculine deference, which quite dis- 
concerted poor Amy, and made her feel 
very much out of place. She had be- 
gun to entertain a conscious longing for 
companionship with her own sex, but a 
generous specimen of female corpulency 
at the end of the table, talking inces- 
santly with a most gratuitous prodigal- 
ity of voice, to a select coterie of admi- 
rers, and two elaborately-dressed young 
ladies, with a dash of bold prettiness 
and an extravagance of white powder on 
their faces, bandying jokes and slang 
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phrases with their vis-a-vis across the 
table, robbed isolation of its sense of 
loss. Her convictions on this point 
were somewhat confirmed, when, an 
hour later, Mr. Bliss, at her request, 
guided her to the little cabin on the 
side-hill where Harry had been “bach- 
ing it,” whence she discovered what 
seemed to her a singular phenomenon 
in the person of a richly-dressed lady 
sitting in a remote doorway, smoking a 
cigar, with all the xonchalance of one 
well accustomed to that innocent diver- 
sion. 

Harry’s cabin was a rude one, like its 
fellows, which seemed to have perched 
like so many crows in the most preca- 
rious situations on the barren hill-side ; 
but Harry was proverbially nice in his 
tastes, and so the legendary dishes, 
cleaned by turning on the other side, 
were put away in all the dull neatness 
of the most orthodox propriety, and the 
bunk on which Harry had enjoyed his 
Bohemian slumbers, shut off from the 


main room by the ordinary cloth parti- 
tion, was cleanly draped ; while, in spite 
of the thick covering of dust which had 
sifted through the inevitable cracks, the 
floor gave evidence of intimacy with the 
broom, doing inverted penance behind 


the door. On the table lay a scrap of 
paper full of penciled figures, and, over 
all, “Amy” was scribbled in two or 
three places, as if the writer’s mind had 
involuntarily wandered from his math- 
ematical computations to the dearer 
thoughts of home; and, in one corner, 
“Harry” was carefully executed in large 
hand, then, within the parallels of the 
H, “Amy” was written in small char- 
acters, and within the A was the tiny 
word, “Baby.” This papery circum- 
stance, through the subtile kinship of 
mind and matter, threw Amy into a 
lachrymose condition, alike distressing 
to Mr. Bliss and baby; and, after a lit- 
tle, the three returned. 

Next day, Amy learned the fabulous 
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cost of living at the hotel, counted her 
money twice over, calculated just how 
long it would give her a right to stay 
there, looked greatly perplexed for half 
an hour, then paid her bill, and with 
baby made her way to Harry’s cabin on 
the hill. When Mr. Bliss found her 
there, he remonstrated, as he would 
have done to any independent mind, on 
the ground of unsafety, with a hint that 
it was not best, for some other reason 
wholly unintelligible to Amy; but she, 
with child-like innocence, trusted all hu- 
manity, and was not afraid. Dependent 
all her life upon the wisdom of others, 
she would have readily obeyed a com- 
mand, but none came, and so her own 
judgment prevailed. 

Her appearance at the hotel as the 
protégée of a notoriously “fast man,” 
had inspired some unhallowed conject- 
ures, in spite of the contradiction in her 
face and demeanor, and now, from her 
sudden disappearance, had sprung up a 
whole crop of wicked inferences. Ne- 
vada society never has adjusted itself to 
the stereotyped grooves of social teas 
and neighborly gossip, and it never will. 
Two unsophisticated ladies from the 
East once conceived the benevolent de- 
vice of both leavening the community 
and benefiting the poor, by means of a 
sewing society. It began well, with the 
moral support of the best female influ- 
ence in town; but a discouraging defi- 
ciency of that mild type of gossip which 
is the natural pabulum of such institu- 
tions, and a series of social shocks which 
caused everybody to regard everybody 
else with that distant deference which 
/one might naturally accord to an electric 
eel, caused it soon to degenerate into an 
uproarious evening sociable, which few 
ladies found time to attend, and where 
gentlemen, to whom the attractions of 
the saloons had become monotonous, 
made free contributions, ranging from 
“four bits” to five dollars, until the treas- 
ury was overburdened. Everybody was 
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then living in the enjoyment of prospect- 
ive opulence, since the fat washerwom- 
an down the cafion had “struck it rich,” 
and two or three illiterate miners had 
suddenly found themselves transformed 
to wealthy speculators, while several 
Irish ladies had risen, by means of wild- 
cat stock, from despised biddies to a 
high state of matrimonial eligibility, not 
to mention those of more pretentious 
quality who had taken fortune “at the 
flood ;”’ so, in sheer lack of more legiti- 
mate beneficiaries, the money was do- 
nated to the minister’s wife, and the so- 
ciety abandoned to a quiet death. 
Physical barrenness and moral rank- 
ness and excess is the law of life there. 
The same climatic influences which dry 
up the springs of a sanitary vegetation, 
seem to foster a tropical luxuriance of 
evil in the moral soil. There are a few 
souls whose unsoiled spotlessness has 
proved their utter lack of chemical af- 
finity with the surrounding elements, or 
rather the steadfastness of that mystic 
anchor within the vail; but the great 
multitude of men and women are intent 
on “making their pile” and their escape 
as speedily as possible, and meanwhile 
they are willing to free themselves of the 
hampering amenities of a more decorous 
life. Timid natures do not seek such 
fields of enterprise ; and so, where hun- 
dreds of buildings go up in a day, and 
fortunes are made and lost in intoxicat- 
ing succession, slander bursts full-blown 
into existence, without the ordinary germ 
and bud of gossip. The women—be it 
said to their praise—being vastly in the 
minority, and their services much in de- 
mand, generally attended to their own 
business, and found little time to form 
original conclusions concerning their 
neighbors. The rigidly conservative 
among them seemed inclined to con- 
sign new-comers of their own sex, who 
lacked the flourish of an indorsement, to 
an eternal quarantine, fearing doubtless 
some deadly contagion; but, with femi- 
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nine inconsistency, they welcomed new- 
ly-arrived gentlemen as if their manhood 
was mail-proof against infection. 

Amy’s lonely life and the unvitalizing 
air of that great altitude were well calcu- 
lated to induce an unhealthy state of 
depression, both physical and mental. 
For prudential reasons known to that 
gentleman, Mr. Bliss had not called for 
two or three days; and so, one stifling 
afternoon, when baby’s feverish state 
filled her with anxiety, she resolved up- 
on an effort at friendship with the wom- 
an whom she had seen in a cabin near. 
Approaching timidly, she essayed a pro- 
pitiatory form of speech, but was rudely 
interrupted with, “I am a dacent wom- 
an, mum, and wuddent wish to associate 
with the likes of you; so ye may as well 
take yerself off.”. Amy did not compre- 
hend this rebuff, but she went home and 
wept bitterly. The next day, when she 
went down the hill for water, and a min- 
er took the pail, filled, and carried it 
back for her, then said, awkwardly, “I’m 
always at your service, miss, if I can do 
anything for you—errands, or the like o’ 
that; you don’t look like you were used 
to roughing it much,” her voice failed 
her to make answer, and the miner, look- 
ing back, saw her weeping just as bitter- 
ly as she had wept the day before. This 
was apparently unreasonable; but she 
was learning the value of kindness by 
contrast—a miserable lesson that must 
come, sooner or later, to all. Two or 
three more days passed, and baby pined 
and grew worse, until Amy, who could 
not leave it, took it in her arms and 
went down the hill, then up the main 
street toward the divide, looking wist- 
fully for doctors’ signs. Seeing one at 
length, she turned into the office. The 
doctor was not there, and, after waiting 
some time, she left an urgent order, de- 
scribing as well as she could on the 
slate, the situation of her cabin, and 
went home. The day was hot, and the 
trip did not benefit the child. At even- 
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ing, it was so much worse that she left 
it, and ran quickly to a house where she 
had seen children playing, and so hoped 
to touch a mother’s sympathy. Fearing 
she should again be repulsed before her 
errand was told, she precipitately cried 
out, “O won’t you come and stay with 
me to-night? my baby is sick.” A kind- 
ly glance overspread the woman’s face 
for an instant, but she was the unwilling 
mother of a numerous offspring, which 
had persisted intact through all the mi- 
nor details of childhood, from colic to 
scarlet fever, so that she did not regard 
a sick child as a very appalling circum- 
stance. Moreover, she wasa good Meth- 
odist sister, who had given the small en- 
tirety of her being to her Lord, but had 
not yet burst the chrysalis-shell of her 
narrow limitations, and, thinking thus to 
please her Master, she was always mak- 
ing the gate straiter and the way narrow- 
er than did He who built them. To her, 
falling from grace seemed like an ever- 
impending calamity, ready to surprise 
her at any instant, and since her resi- 
dence at Gold Hill, its Protean form 
most often assumed the shape of the 
“world’s people,” especially those of 
reputed laxity of virtue. So when she 
asked Amy where she lived, and what 
friends she had, an unfortunate memory 
of something she had overheard “the 
men folks” saying prompted a frigid 
excuse. Amy turned away with a chill 
at her heart. The world that had hith- 
erto been her nursing- mother, had sud- 
denly cast her off. The air was stifling, 
and the blue concavity of sky above 
seemed like tlie cover of an exhausted 
receiver closing down upon her. 

All that night she carried her little 
one to and fro, and sang tender lullabies, 
until her own voice frightened her intc 
silence. The whir of the mills never 
ceased, and a confused sound of bac- 
chanal revelry mingled with it from the 
saloons below. The night previous, in 
her wakefulness, Amy had heard vague- 
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ly a short altercation, a scuffling sound, 
and then two quick reports of a pistol 
near her dwelling, and, while in the doc- 
tor’s office, she had read an item in the 
paper which made her blood run cold. 
The paragraph was quite unique in its 
way, being couched in an emotionless 
brevity worthy of a Euclid. It is, how- 
ever, but justice to the editorial heart of 
that period and locality to say, that the 
frequency of such occurrences necessi- 
tated either an unobtrusive terseness or 
an attractive facetiousness of statement, 
in order to add to the popularity and 
financial success of the paper. Yet it 
did not have a good effect upon Amy, 
who had imbibed certain antiquated no- 
tions concerning the sacredness of hu- 
man life. Still, she was not afraid now. 
A certain pallor and blueness about the 
eyes, anda pinched contraction of baby’s 
dimpled chin, lifted her above fear, into 
tHe regions of awe. She heard an ap- 
proaching footstep, and ran out and ask- 
ed a man, who was passing, to go for a 
doctor quick. The man consented, and 
turned back, as if to go at once, but he 
was drunk, and never reached his desti- 
nation. 

Some hours later, the miner who had 
compassionated Amy at the spring, pass- 
ed along on his way to his ‘‘ morning 
shift.” He had a tin lunch -pail in his 
hand, and a hard, prosaic expression on 
his grimy face. He was not apparently 
a favorable medium through which a 
subtile spiritual influence might scent 
out trouble and send relief. But as he 
neared the little cabin, he remembered 
its occupant, and fell to wondering who 
she was, and how such a little timid 
creature came to be there alone. Per- 
haps it was the peaceful hush of earth, 
and air, and sky, that sent a rush of gen- 
tle thoughts through his mind ; perhaps 
it was the sudden uprising of a far - off 
memory that made him turn when he had 
passed, with a look of protection at the 
cabin. All was quiet, and he wondered 
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to see the flickering of a lamp within, 
dimmed by the morning sun. The door 
was ajar, and he felt a strange impulse 
to enter. There was no response to his 
light knock, and he pushed the door a 
trifle further open. There sat Amy— 
tearless, and rigid almost as the lifeless 
baby in her arms. The horror that had 
rested in the child’s eyes during the last 
convulsive agony, had transferred itself 
now te the amazed mother’s, and there 
was only peace and beauty on the baby 
face. 

O! ye whose tender buds of promise 
have been plucked from fairest gardens, 
which lacked neither dew nor rain, thank 
God that you were spared the sharper 
anguish of those patient mourners who 
have watched the light of life go out, for 
lack of the abundance just beyond their 
grasp —forever haunted by the memory 
of childish eyes full of unreasoning ap- 
peals for simplest comforts which they 
could not give. 

The miner dropped his lunch - pail and 
his awkwardness together, and gently 
disengaging the child, laid Amy on her 
bed, and ran for brandy and female as- 
sistance. Entertaining a vague convic- 
tion that a minister would constitute an 
appropriate feature of the scene, he after- 
wards left the Methodist sister, devoutly 
hoping that the Lord’s dealings might 
not be in vain, and giving the hapless 
mother many pious exhortations, walked 
to Virginia, in quest of a recent ecclesi- 
astical importation which that city pos- 
sessed in the person of a young Epis- 
copal rector. There was a funeral that 
afternoon, at the expense of the miner 
and his friends, for sympathy in that 
climate generally takes a circuitous route 
through the pocket. Amy was quiet and 
tearless again; and the Methodist sister 
despairingly remarked, as she was en- 
joying her first drive in Washoe at the 
vicarious expense already mentioned, 
“that it was mighty strange how hard- 
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hearted some folks were; for if Mollie 
should die now, in one of her croupy 
spells, she should take on awfully, she 
was sure; but, then, there was no ac- 
countin’ for the difference in people, and 
for her part, she could never be too thank- 
ful that the Lord had made her to differ ; 
and she hoped it would be a lesson to 
them all.” Probably it was a lesson, for 
they all seemed disinclined to talk, and 
so she gradually subsided into silence. 
A decent colored woman, who dropped 
in to the service at the house, took 
Amy’s hand as she went out, and said: 
“Bress you, honey; I’se sure de Lord 
hisself is wid you, or you couldn’t be so 
quiet-like, an’ de dear baby gone.” A 
kind lady from Virginia came down with 
the rector, and insisted on taking the 
stricken mother home with her; but 
Amy, docile in all else, refused to go. 

They did not leave her again; and 
after a few days of delirium, in which 
Harry was painfully absent, while baby 
seemed ever before her—now a child of 
earth, with wants unsatisfied; then an 
angel child, treading with charmed feet 
the courts of Paradise; and, again, a 
happy babe, pressing with soft clasp the 
mother’s aching breast—she gathered 
herself up, one early twilight, and with 
the mother- love flashing from her eyes, 
put out both her arms, saying softly, 
“ Mamma is coming,” and was gone. 

In a different community, this martyr- 
dom of innocent life might at least have 
borne a harvest of love and charity for 
other starving souls to reap; but in that 
strange land, whose silver- hoards be- 
numb the heart, the sacrifice was lost, 
like a bubble in the sea. I do not even 
know that there was any record of it 
in the Daily News, for the next day 
there was a “development in the mines” 
which made every one wild with excite- 
ment, and editors and readers alike were 
absorbed in their own sordid possibil- 
ities. 
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INTELLECTUAL BASIS 


T is probable that thoughtful men in 
I England and in America are agreed, 
that in the settlement of the dispute be- 
tween the two nations by the Geneva 
Conference there is cause for thankful- 
ness, and some hope. Whatever the 
crazy tongues of political partisans, on 
either side of the Atlantic, may rave, the 
best mind of the two nations is satis- 
fied. A great experiment has been tried, 
and has succeeded. At this moment, 
more than at any former period in the 
history of her relations with this coun- 
try, England commands the respect of 
America, in having consented to abide 
by the decision of arbitration in a dis- 
pute of such magnitude, and in submit- 
ting with dignity when the case was giv- 
en against her. She will rise in her own 
estimation, and in that of the nations of 
the world, as this act takes its place on 
the calm pages of history. 

The success of this experiment must 
be regarded with satisfaction, chiefly as 
showing the advance of opinion along 
the line which it will be the endeavor of 
the writer in this paper to indicate. Had 
the result of the Geneva arbitration 
proved otherwise than it has, opinion 
in this respect would not go back. In 
the face of many failures, the broad fact 
would still remain, that the intellect and 
heart of the two peoples has outgrown 
the theory that national disputes can be 
alone settled by the sword. The re- 
sult of the Geneva arbitration has shown 
that they ca be otherwise settled. That 
such an experiment should have satis- 
fied every party, either in England or 
this country, was not to be expected. It 
has at least stopped the outbreak of war, 
and so saved the world from the misery 
and destruction wrought by war. 


INTELLECTUAL BASIS OF CIVILIZED PEACE. 


OF CIVILIZED PEACE. 


It is not the object of the writer in 
this paper to speak of the sufferings and 
horrors of war --about which there are 
no two opinions—but to endeavor to es- 
tablish the positions, 

1. That war, as an institution, and as 
as at present carried on, is simply irra- 
tional, resting on no true intellectual 
basis; and to suggest, 

2. What may be the legitimate appli- 
cation of a military force in a remodel- 
ed system. 

In doing which, I shall seek to show, 

First. That nations can and do out- 
grow their false ideas of the relations of 
life. 

» Second. The intellect and heart of the 
world has outgrown the theory that na- 
tional disputes are best settled by arm- 
ed conflict. 

Third. No lasting repose to the world 
can be looked for until the establish- 
ment of a peace resting on a truer intel- 
lectual basis than any at present exist- 
ing in Europe. 

The first of these positions may be 
enforced by a reference to one of the 
most remarkable changes of opinion in 
history, the accomplishment of which 
has taken place within the memory of 
living men —the abolition of slavery as 
a domestic and national institution. This 
movement may be said to have been the 
direct result of the growth of intelligence 
and of goodness in the minds and hearts 
of men in Europe and America. Yet 
the time is not long gone by when the 
institution of slavery was held to be al- 
most a necessary condition of every 
high form of civilization. Even good 
men, who saw its evils, and mourned 
over the sufferings it inflicted upon the 
weak, were prepared to defend it as the 
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best way of adjusting the relations be- 
tween class and class, and establishing 
the rights of intellect and intelligence to 
the position of power in the world. Its 
overthrow in the various states where it 
had grown up, and where commercial 
and other relations were inwound with 
its existence in their midst, threatened 
such destruction to the classes affected 
as might well have appalled the boldest 
statesman in attacking it. Yet its found- 
ations were mined—mined everywhere, 
by the growing intelligence of the people 
in regard to the true relations of man to 
man. Men felt that the classes who 
would suffer by its destruction were but a 
handful, and that the whole world would 
gain. As a matter of fact, its cruelty 
and wanton destruction of human life 
were tooexpensive. It has fallen by the 
consent of the civilized world. The pre- 
dictions of the most tender compassions 
of the heart have been realized in the po- 
litical wisdom of states. In this, as so 
often happens in life, the course of mercy 
has shown itself to be the only wisdom 
which the world could bear, and live. 

This position may be illustrated fur- 
ther, by a reference to the Way in which 
the practice of dueling has in like manner 
disappeared. Its disappearance is to be 
traced to the working in society of pre- 
cisely the same causes as those to which 
we owe the abolition of the slave-trade. 
It became insufferable to the mind and 
heart of Europe. The insane folly that 
allowed and sanctioned the existence of 
a custom which wasted the best blood of 
the bravest, for the sake of a false idea of 
honor, was seen to be suicidal. It could 
no longer hold its ground even among the 
military classes, although its existence 
was resting upon the very principle up- 
on which all war is based. But in its 
disappearance may be traced the work- 
ing of the two principles to which we de- 
sire especially to call attention. They 
are these: j 

The existence—first, of a settled con- 


viction, among the dest minds, of the 
evil of the thing complained of; and, 
second, the establishment of an armed 
central authority for its suppression. 
The history of the working of these 
principles is the history of all modern 
progress in Europe and America. The 
best mind of Europe was convinced of 
the evil of slavery ; therefore it was pos- 
sible for the English pennants to whip 
the seas clear of all ships that carried 
slaves. In later times, the best mind of 
America was in like manner convinced 
of the evil of its continued existence in 
the Southern States; therefore, when 
the hour had struck, were the people 
able to rise as one man for its destruc- 
tion. The people of the United States 
of America, being convinced of the evil 
of slavery, have constituted themselves 
an armed central authority for its sup- 
pression. Any attempt to re-establish 
the institution would bring down the 
whole weight of the nation’s arm upon 
it. In like manner, at the present mo- 
ment, the best mind of the whole world 
being convinced of the evil of the thing 
complained of, it will be found possible 
and easy for the English Government to 
suppress the slave-trade on the east coast 
of Africa, which in a few months will, 
without doubt, be accomplished. Pi- 
racy and brigandage have disappeared 
from civilized ;communities in the same 
manner, and by the working of the same 
laws. Bull-baiting and cock- fighting, 
and the thousand follies of the stage, go 
down in the same way before them. But 
none of these evils vanish from society 
simply because society, in its best repre- 
sentatives, is tired of them. They van- 
ish before the armed authority which for- 
bids their continuance. The intellectual 
basis of civilized peace in our cities, on 
our seas, in our commerce and social re- 
lations, is to be seen in the triumph of 
the highest convictions of the nation, 
and in the establishment of armed law. 
All great national institutions may be 
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said to draw their strength from two 
‘sources: on the one hand, from the con- 
ditions of actual life which have forced 
them into existence; and, on the other, 
from the ideal, of which they are the act- 
ual representatives to the entire world. 
This is especially so with the institu- 
tion of war. It is nourished from two 
sources: from the ideal life of the sol- 
dier, and from the false conceptions of 
national relations, which make it appear 
that the destruction by one nation of the 
life and property of another (when their 
interests appear to be at variance) will 
be for the advantage of the destroying 
nation. 

With regard to the first of these, it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
the Franco-German war did more for its 
destruction than any event within the 
memory of living men. If any one 
doubts the correctness of this assertion, 
let him remember that the very idea of 
the life of a soldier—as an ideal of noble 
life—is based upon the frequent oppor- 


tunities supposed to be offered by such 
a life for the cultivation and display of 
personal daring in the accomplishment 


of great ends. Now, if there is one fact 
which the history of warfare has es- 
tablished above all others, it is, that 
these qualities are becoming of less and 
less importance as the art of war ad- 
vances. Stubborn courage, indeed, the 
soldier must still possess, and a stolid 
power to obey his orders, in the face of 
known danger. But these do not at all 
represent the brilliant and fascinating 
qualities of the soldier, the opportunities 
for the display of which are far less fre- 
quent now than ever before in war. If 
we wade through the pages of the news- 
paper correspondence, it is wonderful 
how little there is in them of the sort of 
adventure which nailed our eyes to the 
book in boyhood, and made the life of a 
soldier to us the ideal of all that was 
grand in manhood. These stories of 


modern warfare will never be hidden in 
Vor. X.—15. 
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the desk, or surreptitiously read by for- 
bidden candle-light in the bedroom, by 
our school-boys. Where is the Bridge 
of Lodi, which made the greatest sol- 
dier of modern history seem half-divine 
before the eyes of astonished Europe? 
A few double-files of Prussian rifles, or 
a battery of mztrazlleuses, would have 
settled that charmed life, with the hosts 
that rushed after it on the bridge —and 
altered a page or two of history. Nap- 
oleon used himself to date the birth of a 
really vast ambition in his own heart 
from the passage of that bridge. Would 
he dare now to brag about it in the pres- 
ence of an ordinary newspaper corre- 
spondent? The truth is, the thing is 
dead. The tempting chances for daring 
display and heroic self-devotion do not 
any longer exist in the world of the 
ideal; and it is impossible not to see in 
this destruction of the ideal, a fact of 
mdre importance than any of the gigan- 
tic wars which have done so much in 
modern times to destroy it. The hour 
when the ideal of the life of a soldier 
shall have altogether ceased to hold its 
power over the highest minds of the 
world, will be that in which the abolition 
of war will become inevitable. There 
are those who believe that that hour is 
not now far distant. There are others 
who believe that it has already struck. 

In endeavoring to place in its true 
light the theory of national relations 
from which the institution of war may 
be said to derive its strength, we may, 
perhaps, be allowed to state it baldly in 
the following way: The material inter- 
ests of one nation are believed some- 
times to be best served by the destruc- 
tion of the life and property of another. 
That is the theory from which war draws 
its life. 

Among the most prominent ideas 
which modern science has developed, 
is that of the practical limitlessness of 
the resources of the world. It is sur- 
prising, when we think what a short 
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time (in the life of nations and of the 
world) has elapsed since the Spaniards 
made their first frightened voyage west- 
ward. That voyage, which opened the 
world, has opened, too, in its results — 
but more slowly—another world of 
possible national relations of which the 
wisest never before dreamed. It has 
revealed to us the truth that the nations 
of mankind constitute “one body.” The 
history of the growth of modern trade 
and manufacture has been the history of 
the growth of this idea. Every year 
makes it more apparent among the na- 
tions that the best interests of all will be 
served, not by mutual antagonism, but 
by mutual service. Every year opeus 
up to the workers of the world new and 
vast fields, where they may enrich the 
lives of others with the results of their 
toil, and double their own possessions. 
It is not merely a one-sided game, offer- 
ing advantages to one man above anoth- 
er. There was a philosophy—of the 
far-reaching results of which it is prob- 
able that he who penned it knew but lit- 
tle—in the sentence, “The foot can not 
say to the hand, ‘I have no need of 
thee,’” etc. The history of modern 
commerce has written this sentence in 
letters of light. At this moment all Eu- 
rope and America is clothed with the 
cotton grown and reaped by the race 
whom pride had pronounced to be so 
degraded as to have no right to the lib- 
erties and to the name of man. Every- 
where it is the same. The working of 
this law of mutual service has produced 
results which have baffled all calcula- 
tion. There is no loss anywhere in the 
world, so long as its high commands are 
obeyed. The store- houses of individu- 
al wealth become the banks of nations. 
Whoever accumulates labor stores up 
the corn, and wine, and oil for all men; 
for civilization is the accumulated labor 
of the world. 

It is this principle of mutual service 
which now claims to be recognized as 














the only safe guide for the establishment 
of true national relations. It affirms 
that the conduct of one nation toward 
another should be governed by the same 
rules—as it will certainly be followed by 
the same results—as those which govern 
the lives of individual men. It does not 
begin by assuming that the peoples whose 
territory is lying adjacent to each other 
are necessarily enemies. It assumes 
that they are friends; that their mutual 
interests will be best served by a rela- 
tion of good-will. If the guilt of a hos- 
tile intention or act is proved by one of 
them against the other, it declares that 
the punishment should be intrusted to 
the law. But they are both of them sup- 
posed to be innocent of such hostile in- 
tentions or acts until they are proved to 
be guilty. As in the lives of individual 
men, so in the life of nations, the results 
of the working of this principle of civil 
life (whenever in history it has been al- 
lowed time to work) have been unmixed 
good to all. It would weary the reader, 
if we were to attempt, by any statement 
in figures, to show how the nations who 
are supposed to be rivals in trade and 
manufacture, and who, according to the 
old code, ought therefore to be watch- 
ing each other with jealous eyes, can 
not choose, in the long rus, but play into 
each other’s hands. All modern life is 
an illustration of this truth. Germany 
and England are rivals in manufacture. 
Yet they are not afraid. The German 
youth —the sons of German manufact- 
urers—go to England to learn the nicest 
secrets of the trade, and return to com- 
pete with the men from whom they have 
learned them. They are not afraid. 
And yet a third of the wealth of the city 
of Manchester is in the hands of Ger- 
man merchants who have settled there. 

It is in the face of such facts as these, 
with which every traveler is familiar, that 
the war-spirit is again lifting itself up 
in thé world. The fact of the thousands 
of prosperous Germans who had to be 
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expelled from France when the late war 
.broke out, told its own tale. It would 
be told in a rather more astounding fash- 
ion, if the same thing were to happen in 
this country or in England. The prin- 
ciple of mutual trust, mutual service, 
mutual respect for each other’s rights, 
begins to work in all the deepest relations 
of life directly the sword is sheathed, and 
the fact that men speak a different lan- 
guage, or inhabit a different country, can 
not prevent its working. Half the cities 
of Europe are peopled in some manner 
by men and women who do not belong 
to them, or speak the same tongue, but 
who have nevertheless found shelter and 
home among their population. 

The-conclusion from all this is so 
firmly established among the best minds 
of the world, that its very statement by 
us seems to need an apology. War is 
adverse, not alone to the conquered na- 
tion, but to the conqueror. Its exist- 
ence as an institution in Europe has no 
foundation in right reason, nor any hope 
of good in the future, while its frightful 
waste of the accumulated labor of the 
world holds back the advance of civili- 
zation to an extent that is entirely be- 
yond the power of calcuiation. 

The nations of Europe at the present 
day may be said to be in a position very 
similar to that of England, or any other 
European country, before the establish- 
ment of a central authority for the sup- 
pression of disorder and private war. 
As the distances between each city or 
country become less by the establish- 
ment of rapid and easy communication, 
the people inhabiting them are brought 
into new relations with each other, and 
the chances of war breaking out between 
them should, in the nature of things, be 
lessened by this intercourse. And it zs 
lessened every year. The animosities 
between the nations themselves will die 
out, as surely as the animosities which 
existed at an earlier period of history 
between the various races in England 
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have died out. Europe will, and mzs?, 
become in this respect one country. But 
the one cause which, above all others, 
retards this movement, and is ever driv- 
ing her back into barbarism again, is 
the existence among the nations of that 
which for so many centuries existed in 
England and elsewhere—¢he right of 
private war. Europe is becoming one; 
but she can never have lasting repose 
until she shall herself put an end to the 
power by which individual princes (act- 
ing as the representatives of particular 
nations), are able to destroy her peace. 

This position may be illustrated by a 


reference to any period of history in 


which the right of private war has been 
sanctioned, and before the establishment 
of an armed authority for its suppression. 
If we take the British Isles, we find that 
there were scattered over them, at vari- 
ous distances from each other, the castles 
of the feudal lords, who divided among 
themselves the authority of the reaalm— 
the crown as yet possessing no real power 
to suppress private war between them. 
These had large bodies of armed retain- 
ers, who were prepared to follow them 
in war and peace; and who, in going 
with them into battle, were only sub- 
mitting themselves to the authority of 
the representatives of established law. 
The inhabitants of the towns and vil- 
lages, and the whole rural population, 
were more or less subject to the mercy 
of these rulers. But this was a state of 
things which could not last. The land 
groaned under it, and it passed away. 
It passed away, because such a divided 
authority was no longer suited to the con- 
ditions of the tribes, who were rapidly 
becoming one people—among whom re- 
lations of commerce and social life were 
strengthening the bonds of friendship 
and good-will. The continuance of the 
state of perpetual war which was foster- 
ed by the old system, was seen to be so 
evidently destructive to the interests of 
all, that its perpetuation became impos- 
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sible. The new wine of national life 
burst the old bottles of the feudal sys- 
tem—and it passed away. But it did 
not pass away as the result of the growth 
of a sentiment. Nothing ever does so 
pass whose roots are deep in the gov- 
ernment and institutions of nations. It 
was finally destroyed—not by the growth 
alone of the conviction of its wrongness, 
but by the establishment of a central 
armed authority, whose power was such 
that the resistance of individual princes 
to it was made hopeless. It was by the 
establishment of an army for the sup- 
pression of war. The intellectual basis 
of the peace which reigns in the British 
Islands at the present time, may be said 
to rest upon the will of the people that 
private war should not be waged by any 
section of the nation against another 
section, and upon the establishment of 
a strong central police to see that their 
will is respected. 

It would be easy to direct the reader’s 
attention to the numerous instances in 
history where peace has been establish- 
ed in compliance with these two con- 
ditions. It would be easy to show, that 
in every instance where one or both con- 
ditions have been neglected, the fabric 
of society has fallen to pieces. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States was, in the 
attack which lately threatened them — 
and has always been — the armed force 
through which the will of the people has 
declared that there shall be no private war 
between States. The standing army of 
the republic is the established police over 
the States which constitute the Union. 
The people of this country are safe from 
the dangers of civil war so long, and so 
long only, as these two conditions are 
complied with; so long, that is, as the 
people will that there shall be no private 
war, and so long as they take care that 
their will is represented by the support 
of a central authority to enforce obedi- 
ence. On the other hand, the failure of 
nations to comply with these two con- 


ditions are the records of the most tragic 
pages of history. Greece never willed 
to become one—never willed the de- 
struction of anarchy—never established 
a central authority for the suppression 
of war; and on the day in which it 
was finally settled that she had not 
and would not so determine and act, 
her doom was sealed. The history of 
the Italian republics offers another page 
of the same fatal folly — the attempt of 
bordering states to live side by side, 
with no authority above them with power 
to suppress their individual animosities. 

I will now only direct the reader’s at- 
tention to the one period in history 
which, above all others, affords an illus- 
tration of the truth of the positions as- 
sumed — that period, namely, in which 
the Romans held power over the civil- 
ized world. The affirmation of Gibbon, 
that during this period mankind enjoyed 
a larger amount of the blessings of peace 
than at any former period in history, 
may well make us ponder its most prom- 
inent facts with earnestness. These 
point distinctly to the existence and tri- 
umph of the principles we are endeavor- 
ing to establish in this paper. The em- 
pire grew, and was strong, because it 
was everywhere an armed force to put 
down war; because it refused to ac- 
knowledge the private rights of the na- 
tions which it gathered into itself to 
fight for their own private ends; be- 
cause it established a central police, 
with irresistible power, against which 
none dare lift himself up. It became 
weak, because this established power did 
not represent the will of the nations 
which constituted the empire; it perish- 
ed, because no spiritual unity lay under- 
neath it all—because no will of the peo- 
ple had declared that it should live. 

It will be objected, that Europe is peo- 
pled by various nations, possessing dif- 
ferent degrees of civilization, speaking 
different languages, and therefore pre- 
senting enormous difficulties to any at- 
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tempt to ascertain what the universal 
will on the subject of war may be, or to 
the establishment of an armed authority 
to put down war. These difficulties are 
not so enormous as they at first sight ap- 
pear to be. Of the more advanced and 
intelligent races it may be fairly assert- 
ed, that the glamour and false delusion 
in respect to war has been, in some 
measure at least, removed. This feeling 
has held its ground longest in France. 
The results of the late war have been a 
terrible waking - up to the falsehood and 
folly of war. Of the northern races, 
among whom education is only just now 
in its beginnings, it may be said gener- 
ally, that they are not in themselves war- 
like, although they have been so often led 
to war. They are not now composed, 
as they once were, of mere bands of 
armed brigands. They are awakening 


to the arts and the blessings of peace. 
The different degrees of civilization at 
which the various nations of Europe have 
arrived, offer no insurmountable barrier 


to their becoming united in this one par- 
ticular—that they will abolish the institu- 
tion of war. The fact that they speak 
different languages is ceasing, as educa- 
tion and the development of common 
interests advance, to constitute any real 
separation between them. The very 
jealousy which such a proposal would 
arouse among the princes of Europe 
would meet with no small compensa- 
tions, in consideration of the enormous 
burdens which would be lifted from 
them. The proposal for a general dis- 
armament offers no advantages to the 
princes of Europe, in this respect, to be 
compared to the proposal for a united 
effort among them for the total abolition 
of war. It would deliver, for their im- 
mediate use, resources of almost bound- 
less wealth, now locked up in immense 
military establishments. The position 
of the weak would be made identical 
with that of the most powerful; while 
the throne of the strongest would be 
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supported by the armed will of Europe. 
Such a federation would have nothing to 
do with the settlement of the internal af- 
fairs of the nations which composed it, 
and would possess no power for the sup- 
pression of internal disorder. Liberty 
would be in no danger from the de- 
cisions of a council whose very exist- 
ence would depend upon the will of the 
people. 

The time is fast approaching when the 
world will see that it is not possible for 
armed nations to live together, side by 
side, with no other bond of union be- 
tween them than that possessed by the 
most savage tribes. These declare war 
or make peace as circumstances may 
dictate, or as interest may command. 
When they are strong, they act toward 
each other with defiance, and seek occa- 
sion of quarrel. When they are weak, 
they cringe and fly, or yield that which 
the strong take from them. They give 
promises to each other, and make treat- 
ies of peace, which, so long as circum- 
stances are favorable, are preserved, and 
may be said to represent public law. 
These treaties do not hold, for they can 
not bind the strong, nor protect the 
weak. When they are exhausted by 
war, they wait until their strength is 
again renovated, that they may war 
again. They watch for the moment 
when their enemy is weakest, and as- 
sault him unprepared. 

This is a picture of the real state of 
things in Europe at the present time. 
The very existence of public law has 
been more than once threatened. Good 
men may console themselves in the hope 
that the spread of education will go far 
to lessen the causes which have tended 
to bring nations into armed conflict with 
each other, and to mitigate the sufferings 
of war. We are asked to believe that 
Europe is safe from war, now that the 
peace-loving Germans are the masters 
everywhere. But there is no real hope 
in all this. The Germans are peace- 
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loving; yet in history there is no record 
of a war carried on with more merciless 
severity against a beaten nation than 
that which lately closed. It is hardly 
brightened by the presence of one gen- 
erous or noble deed on the part of the 
conquerors toward the conquered. That 
France is beaten, and humbled too, there 
is no doubt; but she is not beaten nor 
humbled as she was when her ragged 
and starved soldiers hurled back Europe 
from her boundaries, like a broken wave. 

Little hope, indeed, is to be found in 
any of the theories in regard to the fu- 
ture with which the air is full. England, 
and every nation in Europe, knows that 
there is no hope. They are turning, all 
of them, away from looking at the mor- 
tal strife of two of the noblest nations of 
the world; from the sights of desolation 
and the sounds of woe; from reeking 
battle-fields and the reign of ghastly 
death! To the cultivation of the arts of 
peace are they turning? They are turn- 
ing to brighten their arms, and to cram 
their magazines with powder. 

It must and it will be so. So long as 
the nations of Europe try to live together 
without law; so long as there exists no 
council where the voice of the peoples 
may be heard; so long as they are satis- 
fied with the transient repose of barbar- 
ous races, who must needs rest amid the 
toils of war, in order that they may re- 
new their strength to war again; so long 
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as no effort is made for the establish- 
ment of an armed central authority for 
the suppression of war—so long it must 
be affirmed that there does not exist in 
Europe any real basis for lasting peace. 

The length of this paper will not per- 
mit us to examine any of the questions 
which would necessarily arise in the fur- 
ther discussion of what may be the legit- 
imate application of a military force in a 
remodeled system. If the principles we 
have advocated were established and 
recognized by the various courts of Eu- 
rope, all minor difficulties could be easily 
overcome. The disarmament of the mil- 
lions who are now held to military serv- 
ice would be followed by the establish- 
ment of one central force, in which every 
nation would be suitably represented, 
and the control of which would be in the 
sole hands of the council of Europe, 
which had called it into existence. Half 
a million of men, chosen in the various 
proportions from each nation, would 
probably constitute a police of sufficient 
strength to prevent the outbreak of pri- 
vate war between any two or more na- 
tions in the great commonwealth of 
Europe. The existence of such a force 
would be a perpetual check to the rest- 
lessness and ambition by which the 
spirit of war is fanned, and would force 
a calm discussion by the council of every 
question which threatened to disturb the 
peace of the world. 





TWENTY YEARS FROM HOME. 


SOMETHING SWEET. 


It is but little I can tell, 
And naught but what was told before ; 
Yet, in the silence of my heart 
Dwells something sweet—and something more. 


Upon the land the sunlight falls, 

And by the wind the leaves are stirr’d, 
And in the hollow near the hill 

I hear the song of some wild bird. 


The sunlight shining o’er the land, 

And on each simple meadow - flower, 
Has made them golden to my sight 

With more than earthly prince’s dower. 


The wind, that stirs the leaves of trees 
To tender rustlings soft and low, 
Recalls, in whispers to my soul, 
The rustling leaves of long ago; 


The leaves that came with days of spring, 
And o’er the summer cast their shade, 

And dropped upon the autumn grass, 
Where, later, winter snows were laid. 


And with the bird-notes from the glen, 
A whistle I have heard before 
Rings through the silence of my heart— 
Wakes something sweet—and something more. 





TWENTY YEARS FROM HOME. 


You could not realize it. There was 
for you but one Dozeville—young Doze- 
ville—always young, because you saw it 
last in youth. 

In day-dreams in river and bank 
claims, picking and shoveling up to the 
middle in mud, slum, and water; by 


OU came to California in 1852. 
Y You return home, for the first 
time, in 1872. Your home, in an eastern 
State, is Dozeville. 

For the last twenty years, you have 
persisted in regarding Dozeville as still 
possessed of all the attractiveness it had 


for you in youth. Reflection told you it 
must have changed. People who had 
visited Dozeville, and returned, bore 
back gloomy stories of its dullness and 
monotony. But you had not seen this. 


your cabin - door, smoking the evening 
pipe; on the sterile ridges of Nevada, 
prospecting for “ledge,” you have, in 
imagination, many times visited Doze- 
ville. You have shaken hands with all 
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its old citizens; you have been, for a 
time, the newly-returned lion of the 
place. No matter that letter after letter 
told you how sires, and grandsires, and 
matrons, and blooming, bright - eyed 
school- mates, had dropped off; you 
would see yourself, on the first Sunday 
home at Dozeville, standing in the vil- 
lage church; and with what congrega- 
tion could you fill it, save the one you 
had left? 

The dream is realized; the continent 
is crossed; -you stand bodily in Doze- 
ville. None knows of your coming. It 
is night; the train has stopped at the 
depot. The railroad has been extended 
to Dozeville since you left; Dozevillians 
were talking of building this road when 
you were a boy. The “branch” is thir- 
ty miles in length. They were thirty 
years talking it over. Old Dozevillians 
had lived and died talking of it. At last 
a brisk New York speculator came along, 
and in a few months the road was built. 

There is a feeble effervescence about 
the Dozeville depot when the train stops. 
Compared with the roaring, hustling, 
crowding bustle of a wide-awake town, 
it is as the languid pop of a stale cham- 
pagne- bottle to the roar of a forty -two- 
pounder. You get in a coach, and are 
driven toward the family residence. It 
is a cold, clear winter’s night. You look 
out; the wind is roaring through the 
leafless sycamores; every street has its 
old curve; every house is in its old 
place. You recognize them all, as though 
you had left but yesterday; yet a gloom 
seems to hang about them, for you real- 
ize, now, that you are not to meet this or 
that old neighbor, whose daily coming 
and going from those gates seemed as 
unchangeable as the rising and setting of 
yonder moon. You have met your moth- 
er and sisters; you have almost been 
obliged to prove to them your identity. 
It was a surprise, but not exactly of the 
quality you had hoped for. They were 


hardly prepared to see a middle-aged 
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man, worn by toil and exposure. The 
last photograph you sent home, ten years 
ago, implied still some appearance of 
youth. And after a few days, sometimes 
after a few hours, you make a discovery : 
you are not acquainted with your own 
mother and sisters. Twenty years is 
too long an absence; there is a great 
gap, a whole life-time of incident and 
event, between you and them. You are 
bound to a thousand California sympa- 
thies and associations of which they 
know nothing. You betray them every 
hour. You are continually proving, now 
that you are back at the old home, seated 
in the old arm-chair, and on the very 
carpet over which you tumbled in your 
babyhood, that three-fourths of your 
heart is back in the land of geysers, griz- 
zlies, and gold. The mother involun- 
tarily sighs. This is not the boy’s heart 
which left her twenty years ago; it is a 
strange man’s heart, full of hopes, fears, 
plans, and remembrances, unknown to 
her. It is a heart recast, remolded. It 
was a beardless boy who left her—from 
the cradle to that last parting, she had 
known his whole life; but this is a beard- 
ed man, who has returned with dashes 
of gray in his hair, with a different man- 
ner and a different voice. He brings 
with him the volume of twenty years of 
life, but she can not read it all at once. 
He shows, carelessly, a page here and 
there; but it is broken and fragmentary 
to her. Her eye brightens when he 
speaks concerning some event of his 
childhood; there she is upon familiar 
ground—that seems a piece of her own 
son. Hers, during your entire absence, 
has been the quiet life of Dozeville, not 
making half-a-dozen new acquaintances ; 
you have made hundreds in the same 
time, and you bring them all home with 
you. 

There is a younger sister in the house. 
She has held a dim recollection of you; 
all her life has she longed to see the 
mysterious brother in California, who is 
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always writing home that he is on the 
eve of making a fortune. She has paint- 
ed an ideal of him in mind, and often 
touched up the picture with many per- 
fections. And this — you, are the real- 
ity! She will not, to herself, own any 
disappointment; but she did suppose 
him a differently - appearing man. Ina 
crowd, he is not the very last man she 
would have singled out for her brother ; 
but he would not have been the first. 

The morning after your arrival, you 
behold Dozeville by daylight. It is very 
much the same as when you left; the 
woods, fences, and corner- posts are all 
in their old places; the vacant lots, fenc- 
ed in and not built upon when you left, 
are still fenced in and vacant. A few 
veteran trees upon the main street have 
disappeared. Six new houses in twenty 
years! One church has been moved 
from its former location. Consequent 
on the change, there was great dissatis- 
faction among the congregation; a part 
seceded, and joined another denomi- 
nation. It was all the work of a new 
minister, who had a mania for moving 
churches, wherever he was settled. This 
occurred seven years ago; you hear all 
about it before being in Dozeville three 
days. The unpleasantness has not lost 
its first lustre; they pickle old conten- 
tions in Dozeville, and so keep them 
ready for use in winter, when things are 
dull, and the branch road snowed up. 

Dozeville and its surrounding terri- 
tory seems to have shrunk. The day- 
journeys of your youth to Long Beach 
and Big Pond have dwindled to mere 
morning strolls. For years, in the mines, 
did you tramp two and three miles over 
mountain and valley to the nearest store 
for your flour, beans, coffee, and pork— 
sometimes after a hard day’s work. 
Dozeville miles are mere parlor - prome- 
nades compared to the rolling, rugged, 
steep miles from Mexican Flat to the 
Long Gulch store. 

There are three hundred old acquaint- 
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ances in Dozeville to be met and shaken 
hands with. All, after the first greet- 
ings, make the remark, “ Growing old, I 
see, like the rest of us.” This, to one 
of thirty-five, from sexagenarians, sep- 
tuagenarians, and octogenarians, is hard 
to bear. The next inquiry is, “How 
have you been all this time?” Thisisa 
difficult question, also, to find an appro- 
priate and applicable answer for fifteen 
or twenty times a day. The long-wish- 
ed-for welcome back to Dozeville proves 
a tedious operation. The apples wither 
in your grasp. Finally, you deem it ad- 
visable to restrict the number of these 
greetings to three per day. You court 
retirement, and avoid more the locality 
of the dozen stores constituting the pul- 
sating centre of Dozeville. 

Let us read the Dozeville signs: 

“William Barnes, Books and Station- 
ery.” This is your first youthful play- 
mate. Twenty years ago you left him, 
just launched in the Dozeville book- 
store; he keeps it still. Then he wasa 
ruddy - faced, lively young man, just mar- 
ried ; now, he has a shop-worn look of 
age. For twenty years he has stood be- 
hind that counter, selling primers, slates, 
slate-pencils, worsted, and dolls, to little 
boys and girls. For twenty years he has 
trudged four times a day—breakfast, din- 
ner, supper and bedtime—to his dwelling- 
house, three hundred yards up the street. 
This, and a yearly trip to the city for 
replenishing the stock of dolls, slates, 
pencils and primers, has been his voy- 
aging. What changes and hurry-skurry- 
ings have been yours during these twenty 
years! Up to Cariboo; down to Ari- 
zona; over the mountains to Nevada; 
looking on the rise and bustle of new 
mining towns—looking on them decay- 
ed, quiet, and deserted years afterward; 
living now in this community, now in 
that, composed of keen, sharp, clever 
men, gathered from the ends of the earth; 
witnessing their gradual dispersion and 
dropping away -- some to new fields, some 
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to the grave; forming associations and 
collecting remembrances never to be 
forgotten ; and through all this, William 
Barnes has clung to Dozeville, and Doze- 
ville has clung to him, and he has kept 
stationary. 

“Samuel Scoy, Attorney - at- Law ;” 
another old playmate. Samuel Scoy was 
a very troublesome boy in the neighbor- 
hood. He does well to practice law now, 
for he was always breaking it in his 
youth. He was your partner in ringing 
door - bells, changing signs, and robbing 
melon-patches. He is nowasober man 
of family. You are seated in his parlor. 
Your conversation with Samuel Scoy 
partakes not of the easy, hilarious nature 
of former days; somehow, you can not 
find the scapegrace of old. The satan 
in him seems to have entirely died out. 
But the door opens, and an elegant young 
woman enters. Sam Scoy—no, Samuel 
Scoy, Esq., Attorney-at-Law, introduces 
you to his eldest daughter. Why are 
you surprised? You might have known 
this. Sam Scoy was married before you 
lefthome. This is Samuel Scoy, Attor- 
ney -at- Law, with whiskers inclining to 
gray, and a manner rather stern and se- 
vere ; and this is his daughter. You are 
old enough to be the father of that self- 
possessed, elegant young woman. You 
never thought of that before; yet, were 
she to visit Coyote Camp, you and half 
a dozen other middle-aged bachelors 
would be ordering new suits from the 
“Bay.” What a steady old worker is 
Time! Tadpoles will grow to frogs; 
infants will develop into elegant young 
women. And this is Miss Scoy, the 
daughter of Sam Scoy, whom old Tom 
Bangs once gathered up by the coat-col- 
lar and the baggy portion of his panta- 
loons, and chucked off the end of Little 
Neck Wharf, for tampering with his eel- 
pots; and you are nearly old enough to 
be a grandfather. Now, you begin to 
feel your years. 

You are invited to a Dozeville evening 
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party. Being a single man, you are 
deemed eligible for this sort of thing. 
There are present a score of old school- 
mates’ daughters, just like Miss Scoy. 
But Bill Barnes and Sam Scoy are not 
there. They renounced such parties 
years and years ago—they are old family 
men. They would as soon be caught 
playing marbles on the sidewalk. You 
prepare to go, and attire yourself with 
all the scrupulousness, the care, and the 
anxiety of youth. You go, and find your- 
self a worn, out- of- place, aged bovine, 
amid a crowd of calves. The young 
ladies —the Misses Scoy and Barnes— 
charming olive-branches of your school- 
fellows, survey you curiously. They 
have often heard their parents speak of 
you. You were youngand gay along with 
their sires. That period, by the glass 
in which they survey life, was ages and 
ages ago—coeval with the American 
Revolution, or the Discovery of Amer- 
ica, or the Flood. You are an “old 
fellow.” You are introduced to one after 
another; but there is no affiliation as in 
days of yore. The gap of years, crows- 
feet, and straggling gray hairs, lies be- 
tween you and them. They listen for a 
period consistent with civility to the 
cracked old love-song of this their fath- 
er’s friend, and then fly away to young 
Mr. Cock Sparrow, just returned from 
his first collegiate term. Cock Sparrow 
was not even an infant when you left. 
Now, you feel older. More apples have 
withered. 

It is your first Sunday at Dozeville, 
and you sit once more in the family pew 
at the old church. But the congregation 
seems thin. You miss many a stately 
gray head. The elders are the young 
men of 1852. Still, the edifice is for you 
thickly peopled, but not with the living. 
When last you sat here, another and an 
older minister preached a farewell and 
admonitory sermon to that company of 
young men bound for California. They 
sat together in that pew yonder. They 
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were to return in five years, at least, with 
much gold. All had sweethearts, and 
those sweethearts expected at the ex- 
piration of those five years to become 
wives. Most of them sat in the choir. 
Some of their daughters sing in the choir 
to-day. But the fathers of those young 
songsters never went to California, and 
forgot the pastor’s admonitory sermon, 
while they mined, and traded, and drank, 
and gambled, and fought, and talked a 
language half Mexican, half English, 
and ran for office, and died violent deaths, 
and were elected to magnificent shriev- 
alties worth $20,000 per annum, and 
learned to bake their own bread, and 
cook their own beans, and wash their 
own clothes. They never “made their 
piles” in the dry diggings, and lost them 
in turning the bed of the river, or were 
“broke,” “strapped,” or “panned out” 
at faro; then more piles, to be “broke,” 
“strapped,” or “panned out” at mon- 
té. They never went to Kern River, 


Gold Bluffs, Frazer, Colorado, Montana, 


or Nevada. They remained at home; 
and when those five years were up, they 
married the girls wearied of waiting for 
the California adventurers, but few of 
whom ever returned; and those who did 
brought back sad tales of many who re- 
mained. Thomas Spring was a bar- 
tender; William Dimple, a mule-driver; 
Jeremiah Goodboy a confirmed gambler; 
and it was whispered that Isaiah Sweet- 
briar, the Deacon’s son, had been hung 
in the southern mines for stealing a mule. 
So the girls became Mrs. Barnes and 
Scoy, instead of Goodboy and Sweet- 
briar. All these memories come crowd- 
ing thickly upon you, as you look on the 
pew where the young men bound for 
California sat twenty years ago. Are 
not Dozevillians impressed also by these 
remembrances, on coming here every 
Sunday? No; the change has been 
gradual for them. They are not looking 
now over the wide and freshly-cut gap 
of twenty years. They are thinking of 
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their dinners—of Monday’s washing—of 
the forthcoming festival for raising funds 
to repaint the steeple! What a lofty 
steeple that was once. Now, the vane 
reaches up to the first limb of the right 
hand “Sentinel” at the Big Tree Grove. 

Some of the Dozevillians hold but a 
dim remembrance of California’s grand 
opening day—the rush and gold-fever of 
1849; yet vessels, twenty-three years 
ago, carrying away the pick of their 
young men, sailed directly from Doze- 
ville to San Francisco. But other and 
greater events have since transpired. 
California, to many of these Dozevillians, 
is almost the California of thirty years 
ago—aland remote and unknown. Some 
of them scarcely know the existence of 
the Yo-Semite Valley, or the Big Trees. 
You are disgusted. Worse than this ; 
some of them have quite forgotten cer- 
tain of the young men born and bred in 
Dozeville, long resident in California. 
You speak of Tom Travers, who was a 
“ Dozeville boy.” Half of California 
knows Tom Travers. Heis political in 
his proclivities, and has filled many 
offices. Every California Legislature 
knows Tom Travers. Here are men in 
Dozeville who shake their heads feebly 
at mention of Tom Travers. “ Why, 
Uncle Abraham Travers’ son, next to 
the oldest, say you? Well, yes, ’pears 
as if they do remember something of 
him.” And then they stop, for they are 


‘hardly certain whether they do or not. 


It is not strange. Year after year in 
Dozeville have they trotted around a 
little circus-ring of life; sitting about 
the same grocery - stove in winter, sit- 
ting in the same chairs in front of that 
grocery in summer, droning over the 
weight of the last murdered hog, or the 
last strange face seen in the village; re- 
viewing all the Dozeville tattle, until all 
other recollection is beaten and stamped 
out. The mental horizon of these Doze- 
villians has settled thickly just outside 
their little circus- ring of thought. No 
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wonder that they should forget the well 
known Thomas Travers. 

You call on old Mr. Scott. He was 
old to you when a boy. He lives in and 
on books. He has traveled all over the 
world in books. He knows California 
well by book. He speaks of the Yo- 
Semiée Valley, the Ca-/av-eras Grove of 
Big Trees, and the San Foe-a-kwin Riv- 
er. You venture to correct his pronun- 
ciation, but he has his own laws for 
pronouncing California proper names, 
and will not stay corrected by a snip of 
thirty - five. 

There is another trial for you. Dick 
Harvey, the pioneer resident of Whisky 
Flat, named by and for himself, has done 
little in California for the last twenty 
years, save dig, drink, dance, and play 
poker. Dick’s parents reside in Doze- 
ville. Dick was one of that pewful of 
young men, westward bound, who lis- 
tened to the admonitory sermon. Old 
Mr. Harvey, Dick’s father, calls on you 


that he may learn something of his son ; 
he has not heard directly from him for 
fifteen years. Dick long since renounc- 
ed writing home, and with it all idea of 


ever coming home. Unfortunately, you 
know too much of Dick. “ What is he 
doing?” asks old Mr. Harvey. You 
believe he is mining and doing tolerably 
well. (Dick has been “doing” every 
one he could “ make a raise” from for 
years and years. His best suit is a gray 
shirt and a pair of blue jean overalls. 
He never comes to camp without mak- 
ing a disturbance. He was once offered 
$50 to quit the neighborhood and betake 
himself to other parts, but refused to 
leave under $100.) With all this fresh 
in your mind, you sit before old Mr. Har- 
vey, who longs to hear something com- 
forting from his lost and never- to-be- 
found son. You wish that he would go; 
because it is hard work, in answering his 
inquiries, to equivocate, and squirm, and 
sneak, and dodge about the truth, which 
is not to be told at all times about Dick. 
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One certain opinion possesses all 
Dozeville. It is, that any man in good 
health, who has spent years in the land 
of gold, ought to have a fortune. Vain- 
ly you reason and attempt some expla- 
nation on this point. Vainly you talk 
concerning the risks of mining; of the 
months idly spent on Pacific Flat, wait- 
ing for water; of the years employed in 
baring the river’s-bed at Grizzly Cafion; 
of the race so expensively cut through a 
solid granite ledge ; of the flume at Split 
Rock Bar, costing thousands, only to be 
swept down stream by the fall freshets ; 
of the gravel which did not prospect a 
cent to the cart-load when you did get 
into the bed of the river; of the tunnel 
it took years to bore through the rim- 
rock of Table Mountain; of the high 
prices paid for water, which took all the 
life out of your profits in the hydraulic 
claim at Coyote Creek; of the. capital 
you put into the Columbia quartz-lead, 
whose rock assayed a cent per pound, 
and whose actual returns fell a little short 
of a cent per ton ; of the fruitless scram- 
bles to Frazer River, to Colorado; of 
the unsuccessful hunt for the Comstock 
extension in Nevada. All this is use- 
less. Dozevillians have it firmly rooted 
in their brains, that when a man goes to 
California it is his duty to getrich. That 
he does not is an indication of a loose 
screw in nis moral machinery. You 
can not alter their minds, They have 
locked in this conviction for twenty 
years, and the wards now are too old 
and rusty to be turned back, without 
danger of breaking to pieces. 

You remain in dear old Dozeville a 
couple of months. Would you stay 
there for life? Will you call it your 
home now? 

No, no, no! There is another land, 
nearer the setting sun, which claims you 
for its own. You are longing now for 
San Francisco, with its afternoon gales 
and mosaic of nationality; for the sight 
of the Contra Costa hills, flecked in the 
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spring-time with their thousand shades 
of green, and cloud, and sunshine; for 
Tamalpais at eve, with avalanches of 
white fog rolling down its sides ; for the 
great inland plains, walled westward by 
the dimly-blue Coast Range, eastward 
by the far-away snow-tipped Sierras ; 
for the dark-green chaparral and the 
scent of pine and balsam in the foot- 
hills, with their rich fruitage and heavy- 
laden vines. Dozeville is dear, but it 
is not galvanic enough for you. You 
require earthquakes, grizzlies, and peri- 
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odical gold-fevers. Dozeville is pleas- 
ant, calm, and quiet, but it seems the 
calm and quiet of a well-kept church- 
yard. It abounds overmuch with wid- 
ows, carefully husbanding the property 
of deceased partners. It is outflanked 
by too many rheumatic aunts with lame 
backs and Dutch clocks. Dozeville is 
dear because it was your boyhood’s 
home. But the lively Dozeville of your 
youth no longer exists. The realized 
Dozeville of 1872 has swept it away for- 
ever. 
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HERE is ground for the belief 
T that we have seen, in the late Mr. 
Greeley, the last of the great editors. If 
Greeley, Bennett or Raymond were to re- 
commence life, it may be doubted wheth- 
er they would be able to achieve a like 


success. When they entered upon their 
editorial careers, it required but very lit- 
tle capital to start a newspaper. Ben- 
nett, writing his own editorials, doing his 
own reporting, mailing his own papers 
in an obscure cellar, transacting his own 
business over an extemporized counter, 
consisting of a rough plank supported 
by two empty barrels, would be an im- 
possible figure in these times. The news- 
paper has become a great and expens- 
ive manufacturing business, requiring a 
large capital for its proper management. 
Forty years ago, there was some rivalry 
between the New York journals as to 
which should secure the earliest intelli- 
gence from an incoming packet; and 
that called for no higher expenditure 
than the purchase and manning of a 
swift yacht. There were no telegraph 
lines running in all directions over the 
country, inviting enterprise in the col- 
lection of news —no submarine cables, 
ready to furnish information from the 
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four quarters of the globe at five dollars 
a throb. Correspondents located at the 
principal centres did all the work, and 
the slow stage-coach and the uncertain 
packet furnished the transportation. If 
there was real competition in anything, 
it was in the dexterity with which news 
could be sczssors-ed out, on the arrival 
of a mail. Bennett was, unquestiona- 
bly, the best newspaper man of the three, 
when viewed from the financial stand- 
point. If making money be the chief 
aim in the publishing of newspapers, as 
it is in the making of shoes or the sell- 
ing of old clothes, then he was a head 
and shoulders over his great rivals, 
Greeley and Raymond, morally, as he 
was physically. He never parted with 
an interest in his journal. It was, with 
him, an absorbing thought. He did 
not hesitate to exhibit his own private 
and domestic life for its benefit, and 
bared his back to the lash to get up a 
temporary sensation. He had no time 
to bestow upon any of the other con- 
cerns of life. His marriage was the re- 
sult of a few spasmodic attentions paid 
to the lady who subsequently became his 
wife, during a couple of weeks. “ Bill!” 
said he, one morning, to Bill Atree, one 
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of his first reporters, “ would you like to 
make a trip on Sunday to Coney Isl- 
and?” “Yes, sir,” responded the as- 
tonished Atree. “And Bill!” pursued 
Bennett, “you can bring your wife along, 
also.” “ Yes, sir,” replied again the per- 
plexed subordinate. “And Bill!” con- 
tinued Bennett, in the same monotone, 
“you can get a carriage to take us to the 
boat.” “ Yes, sir,” was the only answer 
which Atree still ventured to return to 
his chief.” He was about to retire to 
his desk, when he was still further amaz- 
ed by the remark, “ And Bill! you can 
bring with you that young woman whom 
I met at your house the other night.” 
That young woman was Miss Crean, the 
future Mrs. James Gordon Bennett. 
The Hera/d, from the commencement, 
was conducted upon the autocratic prin- 
ciple. So successful was it, that for 
many years it stood the strain of an heir- 
apparent without any financial complica- 
tion. The founder of that journal, though 


infinitely inferior to Greeley or Raymond 
in culture and ability, was superior to 


both in tact and financial skill. While 
they yearned for political advancement, 
he applied himself to his business exclu- 
sively. The offer of the French mis- 
sion, during the administration of Mr. 
Lincoln, was not sufficient to lure him 
from the editorial tripod. He had but 
one rule in the conduct of the Hera/d— 
the obtaining of the latest and fullest 
news, without regard to the expense. 
His editorial columns never exhibited 
any higher talent than that of a coarse, 
and often brutal cynicism. It was, fora 
long time, his custom to dictate nearly 
all that appeared editorially to short- 
hand reporters, who subsequently dress- 
ed up these outgivings. In this way, he 
succeeded in imparting a turn to the 
minds of many of his assistants similar 
to his own. No writing was ever pub- 
lished in the editorial columns of the 
Herald which could in any way be re- 
garded as a model. If the most com- 
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mon canons of the English language 
were not violated, Bennett was entirely 
satisfied. No journal was ever publish- 
ed, of equal circulation, which made so 
little impression upon the history of the 
country. If it ever effected a temporary 
purpose, it was only by a grotesque rep- 
etition of the idea advocated. It set the 
country on a broad grin, when, in twen- 
ty-seven editorials in the same issue, it 
importuned Mr. Lincoln, on the occa- 
sion of his progress toward Washington, 
immediately after his election, to adopt 
some line of impossible conservatism for 
his future guidance. But Bennett’s de- 
votion to the news department carried 
him successfully through all his difficul- 
ties, and condoned his editorial course, 
which always appeared to be a bad re- 
production of the management of the 
great English newspaper—the London 
Times. That journal has never made 
any pretension to consistency. It pro- 
fesses to be no more than the organ of 
British sentiment. British sentiment, 
as well as every other national sentiment, 
sometimes changes, and without expla- 
ation or apparent cause —so does the 
London 7imes. That journal once came 
out with an article, during the corn-law 
excitement, directly opposite to all the 
lessons in political economy which it had 
been inculcating for years; but without 
one word of explanation or excuse. It 
is true, that the great English daily does 
not execute these somersaults very fre- 
quently; it may do so once in a decen- 
nium, but that is all. Bennett, on the 
contrary, took pride in exhibiting to the 
country how often he could change in the 
course of a week. It was his humor to 
get on every side of a question, until its 
definite settlement was at hand, when 
he moved steadily forward with the air 
of a man who had not faltered for a mo- 
ment. The great danger to a newspa- 
per, in a country like this, where public 
sentiment is so aggressive as well as ca- 
pricious, is that of getting into the wrong 
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groove. If, in that case, it has not tact 
enough to change its course, grave dis- 
aster, if not absolute shipwreck, is inev- 
itable. But Bennett, by his eccentricity, 
won the right to be as absurd and illog- 
ical as he pleased. It was nothing for 
him to change front; in fact, it was al- 
ways expected that he should do so at 
least once a week. Therefore, these 
sudden gusts of popular passion, which 
so often bring ruin upon dozing news- 
papers, had no terrors for him at all. He 
was too nimble to be caught in a storm, 
at any time. For any other journal but 
the Herald, it would have been a seri- 
ous crisis to have an angry but patriotic 
mob howling around its building, de- 
manding that the national colors should 
at once be displayed; but to Bennett it 
was nothing but ademand for the simple 
unfurling of a piece of bunting. He ac- 
cordingly gave orders to have it flung to 
the breeze forthwith; and next morning, 
in his editorial columns, he manifested a 
patriotism almost frantic in its violence, 
when compared with that of his con- 
temporaries. 

But if the Hera/d exercised no influ- 
ence in the destinies of the country, and 
in its political course generally was un- 
worthy of notice, it was always ahead in 
obtaining the latest and most reliable 
intelligence. Nor has it in this respect 
fallen off since it came into the hands of 
the fast young gentleman who is now its 
editor and proprietor, though at the out- 
set he manifested a greater desire for 
yachting and foreign travel than for jour- 
nalism. The fact that he dispatched 
Stanley to hunt up Doctor Livingstone, 
though the project was to be attributed 
to the remorse consequent upon a more 
than ordinarily heavy debauch in the 
city of Paris than to any enlightened 
enthusiasm in the cause of science, 
showed at least that he was not un- 
mindful of the traditions of his journal ; 
and the enterprise won for him and it, 
no matter what may have been the mo- 
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tive, a celebrity which can not fail to be 
of advantage for a long time to come. 
By pursuing this system, Bennett, Sr., 
made five millions of dollars, and left to 
his son a newspaper which it is current- 
ly reported yields an annual revenue of 
$700,000. 

Greeley, on the contrary, died com- 
paratively a poor man. His estate has 
not realized more than a couple of hun- 
dred thousand dollars; yet he was im- 
measurably the greater man of the two; 
had a great, noble heart in him; felt that 
he was called upon to do something in 
this world besides making money, and 
he did it. But it was long in his jour- 
nalistic career before he appreciated the 
importance of news. For many years, 
the Z7zdune published news paragraphs 
rather as a matter of necessity than asa 
legitimate function, and, to all appear- 
ance, under protest. Greeley believed 
that what the people most wanted was 
able editorial articles, pointing out how 


the condition of humanity might be bet- 


tered, or denouncing wrong and indicat- 
ing the way in which it should be extir- 
pated. It was only when he became 
satisfied that it was not the daily out- 
pourings of a philosopher that the pub- 
lic exclusively craved, that he began to 
compete with his great rival in the col- 
lection of news. Greeley was as auto- 
cratic in his office as ever Bennett was. 
No man could demand with shriller 
treble, when reviewing in the morning 
the work of the day before, “Who is 
the d—d fool who has been writing this 
nonsense in my paper?” but he carried 
his personality too far. He stamped it 
upon every column of the Z77zduxe, and 
the consequence was it had to suffer for 
his personal weaknesses or whims. Like 
the elder Mirabeau, he loved mankind in 
the abstract, while he managed to ride 
over, if he did not quarrel, with every in- 
dividual member of the race with whom 
he was associated. But then it must be 
borne in mind that the ideal man is a 
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most tractable person, very easily re- 
formed, and transformed, and amelio- 
rated. His life was a struggle for the 
elevation of the Negro, but only because 
he was enslaved. It may be questioned, 
however, whether his heart ever went 
out in love to any individual mumbo- 
jumbo. No black fidus Achates any- 
where appears in the records of his life. 
Greeley was more of a tribune of the 
people than a newspaper man. In that 
regard his journal was well and appro- 
priately named. He aimed at something 
higher than mere money-grabbing. But 
it is to be noted, in connection with 
tribunes of the newspaper variety, that 
success in obtaining office rarely waits 
upon them. Greeley, with all his labors 
in behalf of the masses, never got elect- 
ed to office but once, to fill an unexpired 
term in the lower house of Congress. 
He did not obtain from Mr. Lincoln the 
Postmaster-Generalship, which he cov- 
eted. He threw the New York Sena- 
torship out of his hand by going on the 
bail-bond of Jeff Davis. 

The tragedy of his candidacy for the 
presidency is too recent and too fully 
understood to need comment; yet it is 
undoubted that if Greeley had done his 
work in official station instead of at his 
desk, he would have achieved his ambi- 
tion. There appears to be a law in op- 
eration that the newspaper tribune shall 
be content with his tribuneship. To 
what this singular fact is to be attribut- 
ed can not easily be determined. Per- 
haps the explanation may be found in 
the circumstance that the editor is ob- 
liged, by the necessity which is upon 
him of daily addressing the people, of 
doing his thinking aloud and before the 
public; while the statesman works in 
the privacy of his library, and only gives 
utterance to his conclusions when he 
has reached them. Perhaps, also, the 
masses are so exacting that they will 
turn their backs upon their tribunes the 
moment they admit, by the development 
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of personal schemes, that they are not 
first and last in the affections of these 
useful functionaries. But Greeley won 
more than money or office. It may be 
that it was kind fate that hurried: him 
away before his fame had been sullied 
by the intrigues of the White House. 
His name will ever be associated with 
the most heroic period in American his- 
tory. He has been the great teacher 
and reformer, if he was not the great 
newspaper man or the successful pol- 
itician. He was, in every sense of the 
term, a many-sided man. There were 
depths of passion in him which few would 
have suspected, in viewing that calm, 
placid, and essentially amiable face. 
There was also always a certain degree 
of practicability mixed up with his most 
fine-spun theories. If he devoted much 
of his time to the extension of the area 
of freedom, he also found leisure to talk 
with the farmer in an easy and confiden- 
tial manner upon what he knew about 
agriculture. He was, withal, a wit of the 
most refined character. There was in 
him a vein of humor as genial as it was 
delightful. Who would have dreamed 
that he would himself have become 
amenable to the pleasant satire which 
he pronounced at Montreal upon that 
peculiarly American disease, called as- 
piration for the presidency, which was 
so apt to take hold of well-preserved old 
gentlemen in this country? There was 
wit of purest ray in his remark to the 
Democratic committee which waited up- 
on him for the purpose of officially ad- 
vising him that he had been nominated 
at Baltimore. After having given utter- 
ance to a few of the commonplaces usu- 
al on such occasions, he stopped sud- 
denly, and, as a genial smile lit up*his 
broad, comely face, said, “ But, gentle- 
men, I am not used to receiving nomi- 
nations for the presidency.” 

The fundamental mistake in his news- 
paper career, viewed from the financial 
stand-point, was first his neglect of the 
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news department, and secondly his per- 
sonal ambition. The first he remedied 
by calling in the joint-stock principle to 
aid him in his struggle with the Hera/d. 
It must be said, however, that the count- 
ing-room was never allowed any great 
influence in the editorial-room of the 
Tribune. No suggestions were asked 
or expected of it. Greeley chained his 
stockholders to his rushing chariot, and 
hurried them along regardless of their 
sufferings. They were his henchmen, 
or his captives, according to the point 
from which they were considered, and 
not his masters. But it must not be in- 
ferred from this that the 7rzdune was 
not a success financially, after he had 
entered into a real competition in news 
with the Herald. Previous to Mr. Gree- 
ley’s nomination for the presidency, it 
was paying fifteen per cent. per annum 
upon a ¢apital of a million; but of this 
million Mr. Greeley owned only a tenth, 
whereas Bennett remained to his death 
sole editor and proprietor of the Hera/d. 

Raymond was the last of the great 
newspaper triumvirate of New York, 
but the first to die. He was a com- 
pound of Greeley and Bennett, and, of 
course, less original than either. He 
was less of a tribune of the people than 
Greeley, though more of a newspaper 
man, possibly. His primary idea was 
to run in the Zzmes between the Her- 
ald and the Tribune. His aim was to 
be less erratic than Greeley, and more 
respectable than Bennett. Raymond, 
too, like Greeley, was filled with polit- 
ical ambition, but he expected success 
rather from management than the fear- 
less assertion of principle. His course 
consequently took the shape of a peren- 
nial dodge. He found, too, that he had 
to have stockholders; but they were 
more powerful than those which be- 
longed to Greeley. It was always a 
lively time, therefore, for that sallow, 
restless, but energetic little man, with 
the 7yzdune on one side, leading to dan- 
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gerous extremes; the Hera/d on the oth- 
er, dwarfing all other newspapers in its 
magnificent enterprise in the collection 
of news; refractory stockholders, with 
their eyes firmly set on the ledger, here; 
personal schemers and political intrigu- 
ers there. There was nothing, therefore 
very striking or original in Raymond’s 
editorial career. His notorious trim- 
ming had earned for him the sowbrigquet 
among his contemporaries of the “ Little 
Villain.” The incompatibility of trib- 
uneship seeking political rewards for it- 
self and editorship was also manifested 
in his case. With all his management, 
Raymond only succeeded in achieving 
for himself the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of New York for one term, and a seat in 
the lower house of Congress. Like 
Greeley, he died a poor man, as com- 
pared with Bennett, though the paper 
which he founded became, as a whole, 
an exceedingly valuable property. It 
may be remarked, too, Jar parenthese, 
that this journal had to go through the 
same experience as the 77zdune, on the 
death of Mr. Raymond. That is the 
disadvantage of purely personal journal- 
ism, which capital is not likely hereafter 
to incur with its eyes open. The 77mes, 
being in an orphan state, came to the 
conclusion that it would have to go into 
the figure-head business, tried it in all 
its phases, set up an ex-minister and 
plenipotentiary extraordinary, but failed 
most lamentably. It found in time that 
if it was to live, it would have to live on 
its own internal ability. In this period 
of doubt and uncertainty, James O’Brien, 
ex- Sheriff of the County of New York, 
appeared opportunely in its editorial- 
room with a budget of the most startling 
figures that were ever laid before the 
world. He had been thwarted by Tweed 
in some of his own schemes, and sought 
revenge and $5,000 by his revelations. 
That proposition called forth the latent 
energies of the 77mes, and at length re- 
leased it from the asylum for orphaned 
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newspapers. Tried by the standard of 
pecuniary success and stability in the 
event of a change of management, the 
Herald system would seem to be the 
best, but it is only once in an age that a 
man of such versatility and at the same 
time such devotion to a single idea as 
Bennett possessed, turns up; besides, 
owing to the altered condition of things, 
if a new Bennett should anywhere arise, 
he would require one hundred thousand 
dollars to commence operations, instead 
of the forty dollars which formed the 
sole capital of his great predecessor. 
It may be questioned, likewise, whether 
any man of the necessary experience and 
worth that sum of money would be will- 
ing to risk it all in a newspaper venture. 
Newspapers do not always flourish, no 
matter how great may be their resources, 
or how careful their management. Ben- 
nett had started a half-dozen papers be- 
fore the Herald, and not one of them 
survived. He was accustomed often to 
say, in his broad Scotch dialect, when 
he found himself in the tide of a totally 
unexpected success, “ By G—, I believe 
the devil helps us.” 

The newspaper business naturally di- 
vides itself into two branches: the finan- 
cial and the literary. To insure the 
highest measure of success, there must 
be the greatest possible accord between 
these two antagonistic principles. Con- 
siderations of profit must often yield to 
convictions of duty, and the literary spir- 
it must occasionally defer to the revela- 
tions of the ledger. So long as the news- 
paper business was confined to individ- 
ual ventures, there was but very little 
chance of dislocation. The editor and 
proprietor was always able to make his 
public course and his private bank -ac- 
count square to a nicety. But the edit- 
or and proprietor is getting to be as much 
out of date as the stage-coach driver. 
The publication of a first-class newspa- 
per has grown to be a great business, 
requiring a large capital for its opera- 
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tions at the start. It is too vast for in- 
dividual enterprise—almost too vast now- 
adays for any other form of associated 
capital than the joint-stock. No matter 
how daring the projector of a new jour- 
nal may be, or how successful his initial 
efforts, he will soon find that he will 
have to admit capitalists into his busi- 
ness, in order to place himself in a se- 
cure position. It would, therefore, seem 
to follow that if there be anything set- 
tled in this connection, it is that the 
newspaper of the future will have to 
be published on the joint-stock plan. 
There will, however, always have to be 
this difference between the newspaper 
corporation and other corporations for 
manufacturing purposes —it must have 
a “soul.” If it should devote all its ef- 
forts and energy to dividends, it will 
surely be ‘a failure. It must always 
be ready to sacrifice its own immedi- 
ate interests to the public good. This 
change is to be attributed not so much 
to moral causes as to the increased ex- 
pense of the publication of newspapers. 
Once, a few hundred dollars’ worth of 
type, a hand-press, and an office were 
all that were required for a journalistic 
venture. Now, there is a necessity for 
expensive steam-presses and other cost- 
ly machinery. Large sums have like- 
wise to be paid out weekly for telegraph- 
ic dispatches. In addition to this, a 
larger corps of editors, reporters, and 
correspondents has to be maintained. 
Individual proprietorship, while it can 
secure a greater harmony between the 
editorial and the counting rooms, yet 
never fails to stamp upon the pages of 
the journal its own foibles, weaknesses, 
and peculiarities. It often becomes con- 
nected with other interests, and grows 
less efficient in proportion to the num- 
ber of them. The newspaper proprie- 
torship that has a share in any other en- 
terprise can not exhibit a judicial equi- 
poise toward it when the rights of the 
public are involved. In many respects, 
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therefore, the joiut-stock system is an 
improvement upon the old method of 
doing things. Stockholders in various 
walks of life are not likely to become in- 
terested in the same projects. No ten 
or a dozen men can view life so rigidly 
from the same stand - point as to follow 
each other in every undertaking. The 
joint-stock plan promises a more sincere 
devotion to the public interests, always 
provided that in this particular branch 
of corporate effort the existence of a 
“soul” is fully acknowledged. Both 
Greeley and Raymond had to avail them- 
selves of this principle to enable them to 
keep on. Bennetts, as we have seen, 
are as likely to be exceptional for the 
future, at least in large cities, where 
none but costly journals can live, as 
they have been in the past. If these 
views be correct —if newspapers of the 
future are to be published by joint-stock 
companies, organized on the principle 
that every stockholder wishing to retire 
shall give the association the privilege 
of buying his interest, so that the enter- 
prise shall be fortified against outside 
intrigues —it becomes an interesting 
question to determine what is to be the 
status of the men who write them and 
supply the brains. Shall the journalists 
of the future remain mere shadows, and 
badly-defined shadows at that, behind 
a sheet of printed paper, or shall this 
newspaper business finally take a shape 
in which each writer will secure the pre- 
cise amount of merit and public honor 
which is his due? 

The impersonal system finds its high- 
est development in England to-day. 
There was a time, of course, in that 
country, when it was dangerous to ac- 
knowledge authorship, especially of po- 
litical articles; but no such repression 
now exists. It was noticed at one time 
on board a British mail-steamer that the 
passengers had every day to wait for a 
long time for the chief steward to place 
the dessert on the table. The dishes of 
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fruit, raisins and nuts were always sys- 
tematically arranged on the buffet —the 
waiters were all in their places, but not 
one dish could be removed to the dining- 
tables till the chief steward came along 
to perform that service himself. The 
most diligent inquiry of the management 
failed to elicit any information of this 
curious practice, except that it was cus- 
tomary to do so. No doubt, in some 
previous period there was some point or 
grace in this ceremony, but all knowl- 
edge of that fact was lost on board that 
staunch Cunarder; and the only effect 
of its continuance was to keep the pas- 
sengers longer in the dining-saloon than 
was necessary, and much longer than 
they desired. Probably the impersonal 
system of journalism in England is kept 
up now for no betterreason. Be this as 
it may, it is certain that the name of no 
man who has risen to distinction in Eng- 
land as an editorial writer can now be 
recalled. There is a suspicion in the 
public mind that a great many persons 
of high official station engage anony- 
mously in that kind of literary labor. It 
is often convenient for a great political 
leader to foil or demolish his rival in that 
quiet and mysterious way. It is said 
that Mr. Robert E. Low, the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, laid the founda- 
tion of all his greatness by a single bril- 
liant editorial on the Eastern Question in 
the columns of the London 7imes, The 
chances at one time were, that corre- 
spondents were the only class of public 
writers who could secure personal fame. 
Mr. W. H. Russell, in 1855, madea name 
for himself by his letters to the Z7mes 
from the Crimea; but the circumstances 
under which he rose were exceptional. 
There was a loud demand for the name 
of the individual who was making such 
startling revelations of army misman- 
agement in the long and disastrous siege 
of Sebastopol. At all events, whatever 
possibility there was of personal distinc- 
tion in that particular branch of journal- 
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ism has long since been destroyed by 
the extension of the telegraph. No man 
of literary aspirations will ever consent 
to compose at one end of a telegraphic 
wire, for the reason that the graces of 
composition which go to make up his 
individuality in the republic of letters 
are sure to be obliterated by the bung- 
ling of relays of operators, to say nothing 
of the proverbial leaning of the printer 
to error. The tendency, therefore, is to 
remand whatever there is of talent and 
ability in the newspaper business to the 
editorial columns. Is it forever to re- 
main unsegregated there? In England, 
probably no change for a long time is 
likely to take place, for custom is on the 
side of a rigid impersonality; besides, 
there is a class of sufficient leisure and 
culture to supply all the editorial litera- 
ture that may be needed. But with us 
the case is entirely different. There has 
grown up among us a new profession— 
that of the journalist — badly defined as 
yet, but working its way toward form 
and shape. It is narrated that a west- 
ern farmer once reproved his son for 
maltreating a poor man who was passing 
by his house. “ But,” responded the 
youth, in mitigation of his offense, “he 
was only an editor, father!” “No mat- 
ter,” retorted the parent, “you do not 
know what you may come to one day 
yourself, my son.” 

It is of this personage that the writer 
speaks, and he for one does not propose 
to pelt him with any mud. Exaggera- 
tion apart, there is not a class of pro- 
fessional men in the United States of 
finer culture, superior attainments, or a 
broader philanthropy and patriotism — 
but they are still only in an embryonic 
condition. It is not the suggestion of 
mere personal vanity, that a man who 
has anything to say which can either 
instruct or amuse the public, ought to 
have the credit of it. These children of 
the brain are often as dear to us as our 
physical descendants. To sell one’s off- 
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spring is degrading enough; but to sell 
them in advance — to sever all relations 
with them before they are born—that is 
harrowing, indeed. Worse still, to have 
one’s own ethereal cherub, in that asso- 
ciation which is a necessary quality of 
impersonality, ascribed by outside gossip 
to a co-worker, while his wretched bant- 
ling is laid at our door! There are 
assistant-editors who have made the fort- 
unes of Jseudo tribunes of the people. 
Instances are plenty, where these un- 
known and mysterious workers have con- 
tributed the entire stock of brains to one 
of these beatific beings ; yet when from 
any cause the figure-heads were remov- 
ed, a critical public was always of the 
opinion that the paper had no further 
real value; while, as a matter of fact, no 
change whatever had taken place. Even 
such men as Greeley, Raymond, and 
Bennett were indebted in no small de- 
gree to their assistants. All the bright 
things which appeared in the 7ribune 
were not the production of Mr. Greeley. 
The most exquisite trimming which has 
graced the columns of the Z77mes was 
often traced by an undiscovered hand. 
That terrible invective which has made 
the fame of the New York Wor/d and 
of Mr. Manton Marble, its editor, was 
written by a gentleman who is known 
only to a small circle of friends. Of 
course, that aggressive egotism, forced 
on the French press by the Empire, and 
not entirely inconsistent with the French 
character, by which each writer sub- 
scribes his name, would be as much out 
of place in American journalism as the 
impenetrable impersonality of our Eng- 
lish contemporaries. 

There will have to be some interme- 
diate ground discovered—a happy com- 
bination of individuality in subordination 
to the traditions and interests of the pub- 
lication upon which the writing is done 
—to suit our case. There is no doubt 
but that the commercial principle, when 
it fully asserts itself, will be able to 
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evolve these conditions. The commer- 
cial principle is always eminently just 
in its dealings, or it is no commercial 
principle at all. It will, at least, insist 
upon that division of labor which is fa- 
vorable to individuality. The cyclopedic 
function will disappear, not so much from 
the lack of principle which it involves, 
as from its illogical and inefficient char- 
acter. In the latter days of Bennett, Sr., 
a sort of republic of letters grew up in 
the Hera/d office. The editors met once 
a day in conclave, discussed the subjects 
to be treated, and each selected for him- 
self the topic which he preferred. Nat- 
ural bent or inclination determined the 
labors ofeach. The overshadowing per- 
sonal editorship for a long time was, 
therefore, merely nominal. But the grim 
old editorial triumvir retained the finan- 
cial autocracy of his establishment to the 
last. Bennett would have made millions 
in any other walk of life capable of yield- 
ing them, as well as in the newspaper 
business. When he found himself able 
to set up a country-house, he did not se- 
lect a spot solely because of its natural 
beauty. He combined prospective in- 
crease of value with the privacy which 
he coveted. Greeley, the reverse of him 
in nearly all matters, maintained his in- 
tellectual autocracy to the last. In his 
editorial-room he was supreme up to the 
moment of his retiracy. It was the finan- 
cial management alone that he relegated 
to republicanism. When he, too, found 
that he could afford the fresh country- 
air, he purchased a farm in a distant 
place, and, as he created everything, 
sought to make it valuable by a losing 
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and exhausting struggle with Nature it- 
self. As he constructed the Z7ibune 
out of nothing, why also could not stony 
Chappaqua be made to bloom like the 
garden of the Hesperides? 

The lives and labors of the great ed- 
itorial triumvirs of New York have only 
been analyzed in the preceding pages, 
because of the conviction that in them 
are to be found the laws by which the 
great business with which they were 
connected is hereafter to be governed. 
It is not pretended that there shall be 
no more great teachers who shall seek 
audiences by the means of type and the 
printing-press. The tribune of these our 
days is a man of great thoughts ard pow- 
erful lungs, but the vocal chords of mod- 
ern society are operated by steam. A 
Gracchus without a Hoe press could not 
make himself heard a foot from the point 
where he had taken his station. Either 
at the start, or subsequently in his ca- 
reer, he will be compelled to call capital 
to his assistance, likewise other brains. 
Small papers will also grow into large 
ones insensibly with their localities ; but 
the general rule will be that of commer- 
cial associations, employing in their serv- 
ice the best talent that can anywhere be 
found, and according to all their agents 
theirjust merits. Norshouldthis change 
in any manner shock our sense of pro- 
priety, or weaken our faith in the great 
lever of civilization. What is a church 
organization, after all, but a commercial 
association, primarily? It buys a lot, 
builds a sacred edifice, and then invites 
a pastor to furnish it weekly with the 
bread of life. 
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ROM a bluff, whose bald forehead 
EF jutted a thousand feet into the air, 
and under whose chin the sea shrugged 
its great shoulders, Kahéle, my boy—that 
delightful contradiction, who was always 
plausible, yet never right — Kahéle and I 
looked timidly over into the sunset val- 
ley of Méha. The “ Valley of Solitude” 
it was called; albeit, at that moment, 
and with half an eye, we counted the 
thirty grass-lodges of the village, and 
heard the liquid tongues of a trio of 
water-falls, that dived head-first into the 
groves at the further end of the valley, 
where the mountain seemed to have 
opened its heart wide enough to let a 
rivulet escape into the sea. But the 


spot was a palpable and living dream, 


and no fond rivulet would go too hastily 
through it; so there was a glittering sort 
of monogram writ in water, and about 
it the village lodges were clustered in a 
very pleasing disorder. 

The trail dropped down the cliff below 
us in long, swinging zigzags, and wound 
lazily through the village; crossed the 
stream at the ford; dipped off toward 
the sea, as though the beach, shining 
like coarse gold, were a trifle too lovely 
to be passed without recognition, and 
then it climbed laboriously up the op- 
posite cliff, and struck off into space. 
In ten seconds a bird might have span- 
ned the deep ravine, and caught as much 
of its loveliness as we; but we weren’t 
birds, and, moreover, we had six legs 
apiece to look after, so we tipped off from 
the dizzy ridge that overhung the valley 
of Méha to the north, and gradually de- 
scended into the heat and silence of the 
place, that seemed to make a picture of 
itself, when we first looked down upon it 
from our eyrie. 


We found the floor of the valley very 
solemn and very lovely, when we at last 
got down into it. Three youngsters, as 
brown as berries, and without any leaves 
upon them, broke loose from a banana- 
orchard and leaped into a low 4ox - tree 
as we approached. They were a little 
shy of my color, pale-faces being rare in 
that vicinity. Two women, who were 
washing at the ford —and washing the 
very garments they should have had up- 
on their backs—discovered us, and 
plunged into the stream with a refresh- 
ing splash, and a laugh apiece that was 
worth hearing, it was so genuine and 
hearty. Another youngster hurried off 
from a stone wall like a startled lizard, 
and struck on his head, but didn’t cry 
much, for he was too frightened. A 
large woman lay at full length on a broad 
mat, spread under a fandanus, and 
slept like a turtle. I began to think 
there were nothing but women and chil- 
dren in the solitary valley, but Kahéle 
had kept an eye on the reef, and, with 
an air of superior intelligence, he as- 
sured me that there were many men liv- 
ing about there, and they, with most of 
the women and children, were then out 
in the surf, fishing. 

“ To the beach, by all means!” cried 
I; and to the beach we hastened, where, 
indeed, we found heaps of cast - off rai- 
ment, and a hundred foot- prints in the 
sand. What would Mr. Robinson Cru- 
soe have said to that, I wonder? Across 
the level water, heads, hands, and shoul- 
ders, and sometimes half- bodies, were 
floating about, like the amphibia. We 
were at once greeted with a shout of wel- 
come, which came faintly to us above 
the roar of the surf, as it broke heav- 
ily on the reef, a half-mile out from 
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shore. It was drawing toward the hour 
when the fishers came to land, and we 
had not long to wait, before, one after 
another, they came out of the sea like 
sO many mermen and mermaids. They 
were refreshingly innocent of etiquette 
—at least, of our translation of it; and, 
with a freedom that was amusing as well 
as a little embarrassing, I was deliber- 
ately fingered, fondled, and fussed with 
by nearly every dusky soulinturn. “At 
last,” thought I, “ fate has led me beyond 
the pale of civilization; for this begins 
to look like the genuine article.” 

With uncommon slowness, the mer- 
maids donned more or less of their ap- 
parel, a few preferring to carry their 
robes over their arms, for the air was de- 
licious, and ropes of sea-weed are ac- 
counted full dress in that delectable lat- 
itude. Down on the sand the mermen 


heaped their scaly spoils —fish of all 
shapes and sizes, fish of every color; 
some of them throwing somersaults in 
the sand, like young athletes; some of 


them making wry faces, in their last ag- 
ony ; some of them lying still and clam- 
my, with big, round eyes like smoked- 
pearl vest- buttons set in the middle of 
their cheeks—all of them smelling fish- 
like, and none of them looking very 
tempting. Small boys laid hold on small 
fry, bit their heads off, and held the sil- 
ver-coated morsels between their teeth, 
like animated sticks of candy. There 
was a Fridayish and Lent-like atmos- 
phere hovering over the spot, and I turn- 
ed away to watch some youths who were 
riding surf-boards not far distant—agile, 
narrow-hipped youths, with tremendous 
biceps and proud, impudent heads set 
on broad shoulders, like young gods. 
These were the flower and chivalry of 
the Méha blood, and they swam like 
young porpoises, every one of them. 
There was a break in the reef before 
us; the sea knew it, and seemed to take 
special delight in rushing upon the shore 
as though it were about to devour sand, 
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savages, and everything. Kahéle and I 
watched the surf-swimmers for some 
time, charmed with the spectacle. Such 
buoyancy of material matter I had never 
dreamed of. Kahéle, though much in the 
flesh, could not long resist the tempta- 
tion to exhibit his prowess, and having 
been offered a surf- board that would 
have made a good lid to his coffin, and 
was itself as light as cork and as smooth 
as glass, suddenly threw off his last 
claim to respectability, seized his sea- 
sled, and dived with it under the first 
roller which was then about to break on 
his head, not three feet from him. Be- 
yond it, a second roller reared its awful 
front, but he swam under that, with ease; 
at the sound of his “open sesame,” its 
emerald gates parted and closed after 
him. He seemed some triton, playing 
with the elements, and dreadfully “at 
home” in that very wet place. The 
third and mightiest of the waves was 
gathering its strength for a charge upon 
the shore. Having reached its outer rip- 
ple, again Kahéle dived and reappeared 
on the other side of the watery hill, bal- 
anced for a moment in the glassy hol- 
low, turned suddenly, and, mounting the 
towering monster, he lay at full length 
on his fragile raft, using his arms as a 
bird its pinions—in fact, soaring for a 
moment with the wave under him. As 
it rose, he climbed to the top of it, and 
there, in the midst of foam seething like 
champagne, on the crest of a rushing 
sea-avalanche about to crumble and dis- 
solve beneath him, his surf-board hidden 
in spume, on the very top bubble of all, 
Kahéle danced like ashadow. He leap- 
ed to his feet, and swam in the air, an- 
other Mercury, tip-toeing a heaven-kiss- 
ing hill, buoyant as vapor, and with a 
suggestion of invisible wings about him 
—Kahéle transformed for a moment, and 
for a moment only; the next second my 
daring sea-skater leaped ashore, with a 
howling breaker swashing at his heels. 
It was something glorious and almost 
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incredible, but I saw it with my own 
eyes, and I wanted to double his salary 
on the spot. 

Sunset in the valley of Méha. The air 
full of floating particles, that twinkled 
like diamond-dust; the great green 
chasm at the head of the valley illumin- 
ated by one broad bar of light shot ob- 
liquely through it, tipped at the end with 
a shower of white rockets that fringed a 
water-fall, and a fragment of rainbow like 
a torn banner. That deep, shadowy ra- 
vine seemed, for a moment, some mys- 
tery about to be divulged; but the light 
faded too soon, and I never learned the 
truth of it. The sea quieter than usual; 
very little sound save the rhythmical vi- 
bration of the air, that suggested flowing 
waters and quivering leaves; the lights 
shifted along the upper cliffs; a silver- 
white tropic-bird sailed from cloud to 
cloud, swiftly and noiselessly, like a 
shooting-star. A delicious moment, but 
a brief one; soon the sun was down, and 
the deepening shadows and gathering 
coolness set all the valley astir. 

Camp - fires were kindled throughout 
the village ; column after column of thin 
blue smoke ascended in waving spirals, 
separating at the top in leaf- shaped 
clouds. It was like the spiritual res- 
urrection of some ancient palm - grove; 
and when the moon rose, a little later, 
flooding the Vale of Solitude with her 
vague light, the illusion was perfected ; 
and a group of savages, scenting the sa- 
vory progress of their supper, sat, hun- 
gry and talkative, under every ghostly 
palm. Clear voices ascended in monot- 
onous and weird recitative; they chant- 
ed a monody on the death of some loved 
one, prompted, perhaps, by the funereal 
solemnity of the hour; or sang an ode 
to the moon -rise, the still- flowing river, 
or the valley of Méha, so solitary in one 
sense, though by no means alone in its 
loneliness. 

Kahéle patronized me extensively. I 
was introduced to camp after camp, and 
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in rapid succession repeated the experi- 
ences of a traveler who has much to an- 
swer for in the way of color, and the pe- 
culiar cut of his garments. I felt as 
though I was some natural curiosity, in 
charge of the robustuous Kahéle, who 
waxed more and more officious every 
hour of his engagement; and his tongue 
ran riot as he descanted upon my char- 
acteristics, to the joy of the curious au- 
diences we attracted. 

Some hours must have passed before 
we thought of sleep. How could we 
think of it, when every soul was wide 
awake, and time alone seemed to pass 
us by unconsciously? But Kahéle finally 
led me to a chief’s house, where, under 
coverlets of #apfa, spiced with herbs, 
and in the midst of numerous members 
of the household, I was advised to com- 
pose my soul in peace, and patiently 
await daylight. I did so, for the drowsy 
sense that best illustrates the tail-end of 
a day’s journey possessed me, and I was 
finally overcome by the low, monotonous 
drone of a language that I found about 
as intelligible as the cooing of the mul- 
titudinous pigeon. The boy sat near me, 
still descanting upon our late experienc- 
es, our possible future, and the thousand 
trivial occurrences that make the recol- 
lections of travel forever charming. The 
familiar pipe, smoked at about the rate 
of three whiffs apiece, circulated freely, 
and kept the air mildly flavored with to- 
bacco; and night, with all that pertains 
to it, bowed over me, as, in an unguard- 
ed moment, I surrendered to its narco- 
tizing touch. 

There was another valley in my sleep, 
like unto the one I had closed my eyes 
upon, and I saw it thronged with an- 
cients. Nowhite face had yet filled those 
savage and sensuous hearts with a sense 
of disgust, which, I believe, all dark races 
feel when they first behold a bleached 
skin. Again the breathless heralds an- 
nounced the approach of a king, and the 
multitudes gathered to receive him. I 
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heard the beating of the tom-toms, and 
saw the dancers ambling and posing be- 
fore his august majesty, who reclined in 
the midst of a retinue of obsequious re- 
tainers. The spearsmen hurled their 
spears, and the strong men swung their 
clubs; the stone- throwers threw skill- 
fully, and the sweetest singers sang long 
méles in praise of their royal guest. A 
cry of fear rent the air as a stricken 
one fled toward the city of refuge; the 
priests passed by me in solemn proces- 
sion, their robes spotted with sacrificial 
blood. War-canoes drew in from the 
sea, and death fell upon the valley. I 
heard the wail for the slaughtered, and 
saw the grim idols borne forth in the 
arms of the triumphant; then I awoke 
in the midst of that dream- pageant of 
savage and barbaric splendor. 

It was still night; the sea was again 
moaning ; the cool air of the mountain 
rustled in the long thatch at the door- 
way; a ripe bread-fruit fell to the earth 
with a low thud. I arose from my mat 
and looked about me. The room was 
nearly deserted ; some one lay swathed 
like a mummy in a dark corner of the 
lodge, but of what sex I knew not— 
probably one who had outlived all sen- 
sations, and perhaps all desires. A 
rush, strung full of oily Aukéud nuts, 
flamed in the centre of the room, and a 
thread of black smoke climbed almost 
to the peak of the roof, but falling in 
with a current of fresh air, it was spirit- 
ed away in a moment. 

I looked out of the low door; the hour 
was such a one as tinges the stoutest 
heart with superstition; the landscape 
was complete in two colors —a moist, 
transparent gray, and a thin, feathery 
silver, that seemed almost palpable to 
the touch. Out on the slopes near the 
stream reclined groups of natives, chat- 
ting, singing, smoking, or silently re- 
garding the moon. I passed them unno- 
ticed; dim paths led me through guava 
jungles, under orange - groves, and be- 
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side clusters of jasmine, overpowering 
in their fragrance. Against the low eaves 
of the several lodges sat singers, play- 
ers upon the rude instruments of the 
land, and glib talkers, who waxed elo- 
quent and gesticulated with exceeding 
grace. Footsteps rustled before and 
behind me; I stole into the thicket, and 
saw lovers wandering together, locked 
in each other’s embrace, and saw friends 
go hand-in-hand conversing in low tones, 
or perhaps mute, with an impressive air 
of the most complete tranquillity. The 
night-blooming cereus laid its ivory urn 
open to the moonlight, and a myriad of 
crickets chirped in one continuous jubi- 
lee. Voices of merriment were wafted 
down to me; and, stealing onward toward 
the great meadow by the stream, where 
the sleepless inhabitants of the valley 
held high carnival, I saw the most dig- 
nified chiefs of Méha sporting like chil- 
dren, while the children capered like 
imps, and the whole community seemed 
bewitched with the glorious atmosphere 
of that particular night. 

Who was the gayest of the gay, and 
the most lawless of the unlawful? My 
boy, Kahéle, in whom I had placed my 
trust, and whom, until this hour at least, 
I had regarded as a most promising spec- 
imen of the re-organized barbarians. 

Perhaps it was all right; perhaps I 
had been counting his steps with too 
much confidence; they might have been 
simply a creditable performance, the re- 
sult of careful training on the part of 
his tutors. I am inclined to think they 
were! At any rate, Kahéle went clean 
back to barbarism that night, and seem- 
ed to take to it amazingly. I said noth- 
ing; I thought it wiser to seem to hold 
the reins, though I held them loosely, 
than to try to check the career of my 
half-tamed domestic, and to find him 
beyond my control; therefore I sat on 
one side taking notes, and found it rather 
jolly on the whole. 

The river looked like an inky flood 
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with a broken silver crust; canoes float- 
ed upon its sluggish tide like long feath- 
ers; swimmers plied up and down it, 
now and then “ blowing,” whale-fashion, 
but slipping through the water as noise- 
lessly as trout. I could scarcely tell 
which was the more attractive—Nature, 
so fragrant and so voluptuous, or man, 
who had become a part of Nature for the 
hour, and was very unlike man as I had 
been taught to accept him. 

Not till dawn did the dance or the song 
cease; not till everybody was gray and 
fagged ; and tongues had stopped wag- 
ging from sheer exhaustion. I returned 
to my matz long ere that, to revolve in 
my mind plans for the following day. 

It was evident that Kahéle must at 
once quit the place, or go back to bar- 
barism and stick there. I didn’t care 
to take the responsibility of his return to 
first principles, and so ordered the ani- 
mals saddled by sunrise. At that deli- 


cious moment, the youngster lay like one 


of the Seven Sleepers, whom nothing 
could awaken. Everybody in the vil- 
lage seemed to be making up his lost 
sleep, and I was forced to await the re- 
turn of life before pressing my claims 
any further. 

The scorching noon drew on; a few 
of the sleepers awoke, bathed, ate of 
their cold repast, and slept again. Ka- 
héle followed suit; in the midst of his 
refreshment, I suggested the advisability 
of instant departure ; he hesitated ; I en- 
larged upon the topic, and drew an en- 
ticing picture of the home-stretch, with 
all the endearing associations clustering 
about its further end. He agreed to 
everything, with a sweet and passive 
grace that seemed to compensate me 
for the vexations of the morning. 

I went to the river to bathe while the 
beasts were being saddled, and returned 
anon to find Kahéle sound asleep, and as 
persistent in his slumbers as ever. The 
afternoon waned ; I began to see the fit- 
ness of the name that had at first seem- 
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ed to me inappropriate to the valley — 
everybody slept or lazed during the hot 
hours of the day, and a census - taker 
might easily have imagined the place a 
solitude. At sunset, there was more 
fishing and more surf-swimming. It 
seemed to me the fish smelt stronger, 
and the swimmers swam less skillfully 
than on the evening previous ; possibly 
it was quite as pretty a spectacle as the 
one that first charmed me, but blessings 
are bores when they come out of season. 

Night drew on apace; the moon rose, 
and the inhabitants pretended to rest, 
but were shortly magnetized out of their 
houses, where they danced till day-break. 
The sweets of that sort of thing began 
to cloy, and I resolved upon immediate 
action. Kahéle was taken by the ears 
at the very next sunrise, and ordered to 
get up the mules at once. He was gone 
nearly all day, and came in at last with 
a pitiful air of disappointment that quite 
unmanned me; his voice, too, was sym- 
pathetic, and there was something like 
a tear in his eye when he assured me 
that the creatures had gone astray, but 
might be found shortly — perhaps even 
then they were approaching; and the 
young scamp rose to reconnoitre, glad, 
no doubt, of an excuse for escaping from 
my natural but ludicrous: discomfiture. 
It is likely that my boy Kahéle would 
have danced till doomsday, had I not 
shown spleen. It is as likely, also, that 
the chief and all his people would have 
helped him out in it, had I not offered 
such reward as I thought sufficient to 
tempt their greed; but, thank Heaven, 
there is an end to everything! 

On the morning of the fourth day, two 
travelers might have been seen strug- 
gling up the face of the great cliff that 
walls in the valley of Méha to the south. 
The one a pale-face, paler than usual, 
urging on the other, a dark-face, darker 
than was its wont. Never did animals 
so puzzle their wits to know whether 
they were indeed desired to hasten for- 
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ward, or to turn back at the very next 

. crook in the trail. We were at big 
odds, Kahéle and I; for another idol of 
mine had suddenly turned to clay, and, 
though I am used to that sort of thing, 
I am never able to bear it with decent 
composure. On we journeyed, working 
at cross-purposes, and getting nearer to 
the sky all the while, and finally losing 
sight of the bewitching valley that had 
demoralized and so nearly divorced us; 
getting wet in the damp grasses on the 
highlands, and sometimes losing our- 
selves for a moment in the clouds that 
lie late on the mountains ; seeing lovely, 
narrow, and profound vales, wherein the 
rain fell with a roar like hail; where the 
streams swelled suddenly like veins, 
and where often there was no living 
creature discernible, not even a bird — 
where silence brooded, and the world 
seemed empty. 

A very long day’s journey brought us 
out of the green and fertile land that lies 
with its face to the trade-wind ; there the 
clouds gather and shed their rains ; but 
all of the earth lying in the lee of the 
great central peak of the island, is as 
dust and ashes — unwatered, unfruitful, 
and uninteresting, save as a picture of 
deep and dreadful desolation. No won- 
der that Kahéle longed to tarry in the 
small Eden of Méha, knowing that we 
were about to journey into the deserts 
that lie beyond it. No wonder that the 
shining shores of the valley beguiled 
him, when he knew that henceforth the 
sea would break upon long reaches of 
black lava, as unpicturesque as a coal- 
heap, the path along which was pain, and 
the waysides anguish of spirit; where 
fruit was scarce, and water brackish, and 
every edible dried and deceitful. 

Having slept the sleep of the just, for 
I felt that I had done what I could to 
reclaim my backsliding Kahéle, I awoke 
on a Sabbath morning that presented a 
singular spectacle. Its chief features 
were a glittering, metallic-tinted sea, 
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and a smoking plain backed by naked 
sand-hills. The low brush, scattered 
thinly over the earth, tried hard to look 
green, but seldom got nearer to it than 
a dusty gray. Evidently there was no 
sap in those charred twigs, for they snap- 
ped like coral when you tested their pli- 
ancy. A few huts, dust-colored and 
ragged, were scattered along the trail; 
they had apparently lost all hope, and 
paused by the wayside, to end their days 
in despair. 

The halé-pulé, or prayer-house, chief 
of the forlorn huts, by virtue of extraor- 
dinary hollowness and a ventilation that 
was Only exceeded by all out-of-doors— 
this prayer-house, or church, was thrown 
open to the public, and, to my amaze- 
ment, Kahéle suggested the propriety of 
our attending worship, even before the 
first conch had been blown from the rude 
door by the deacon himself. 

We went along the chalky path that 
led to the front of the house, and sat in 
the shelter of the eaves for an hour or 
more. Seventimes that conch was blown, 
and on each occasion the neighborhood 
responded, though stingily; a few wor- 
shipers would issue out of the wilder- 
ness and draw slowly toward us. One 
or two men came on horseback, and were 
happy in their mood, exhibiting the qual- 
ities of their animals on the flats before 
us. Some came on foot, with their shoes 
in hand; the shoes were carefully put 
on at the church-door, but put off again 
a few moments after entering the rustic 
pews. Dogs came, about one for every 
human; these lay all over the floor, or 
mounted the seats, or were held in the 
arms of the congregation, as the case 
might be. Children came and played a 
savage version of leap-frog in the lee of 
the church, but they were bleak-looking 
youngsters, not at all like the little human 
vegetables that flourished in the genial 
atmosphere of the valley of Méha. 

The conch was blown again; the most 
melancholy sound that ever issued from 
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windy cavity, floated up and down that 
disconsolate land, and seemed to be say- 
ing, in pathetic gusts, “Come to meet- 
ing! Come to meeting!” Probably 
every one that could come had come; at 
any rate no one else followed ; and, after 
a decent pause, the services of the morn- 
ing were begun. The brief interval of 
ominous silence that preceded the open- 
ing was enlivened by the caprices of a 
fractious horse, and at least two stam- 
pedes of the canine persuasion, at which 
time the dogs seemed possessed of dev- 
ils, and were running down in a body 
toward the sea; but thought better of it, 
and stole noiselessly back again, one after 
the other, just in season for the opening 
prayer, to which they entered with a low- 
comedy cast of countenance, and a de- 
pressed tail. 

That prayer bubbled out of the savage 
throat like a clear fountain of vowels. 
The dignity of the man was impressive, 
and his face the picture of devotion; his 


deportment, likewise, was all that could 
be desired in any one, under the circum- 


stances. Either he was a rare specimen 
of the very desirable convert from bar- 
barism, or he was a consummate actor; 
I dare not guess which of the two be- 
guiled me with his grave and euphonious 
prayer. 

I regret to state that, during the ener- 
getic expounding of the Scriptures, a 
few of the congregation forgot them- 
selves and slept audibly; a few arose 
and went under the eaves to smoke; 
children went down on all-fours, and 
crawled under the pews, in chase of 
pups as restless and incorrigible as them- 
selves. Ata later period, some one an- 
nounced an approaching schooner, and 
the body of the house was unceremoni- 
ously cleared, for a schooner was as rare 
a visitor to that part of the island as an 
angel to any quarter of the globe. Fur- 
ther ceremony was out of the question, 
at least until the excitement had sub- 
sided; the parson, with philosophical 
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composure, precipitated his doxology, 
and we all walked out into the dreary 
afternoon to watch the schooner blow- 
ing in toward shore. 

The wind was rising; white clouds 
scudded over us; transparent shadows 
slid under us; the whole earth seemed 
unstable, and life scarcely worth the liv- 
ing. Along the dead shore leaped the 
sea, in a careless, dare-devil fashion ; 
hollow rocks spouted great mouthfuls of 
spray contemptuously into the air; col- 
umns of red dust climbed into the sky, 
reeling to and fro as they passed over 
the bleak desert toward the sea on the 
opposite side of the island. These dust- 
chimneys were continually moving over 
the land so long as the wind prevailed, 
which was for the rest of that afternoon, 
to my certain knowledge. In fact, the 
gale increased every hour; sheets of 
spray leaped over the rocky barriers 
of the shore, and matted the dry grass, 
that hissed like straw whenever a fresh 
gust struck it. 

One tattered cocoa-palm, steadfast in 
its mission, though the living emblem 
of a forlorn hope, wrestled with the 
tempest that threw all its crisp and rat- 
tling leaves over its head like a pompon, 
and fretted it till its slender neck twist- 
ed as though it were being throttled. 
The thatched house seemed about to go 
to pieces, and every timber creaked in 
agony; yet we gathered in its lee, and 
awaited the slow approach of the schoon- 
er. Near shore she put about, and seem- 
ed upon the point of scudding off to sea 
again. For a moment our hearts were 
in our throats; we were in danger of 
missing the sensation of the season: 
new faces, new topics of conversation, 
and, perhaps, something good to eat, 
sent thither by Providence, who seldom 
forgets His children in the waste places, 
though I wonder that He lets them lose 
themselves so often. 

The schooner rocked on the big roll- 
ers for half an hour; a small boat put off 
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from her, with some dark objects seated 
in it; out on the great rollers the little 
shallop rocked, sometimes hidden from 
view by an intervening wave, sometimes 
thrown partly out of the water as it bal- 
anced for a moment on the crest of a 
breaker, but gradually drawing in toward 
a bit of beach, where there was a possi- 
ble chance of landing, in some shape’ or 
other. A few rods from shore, three 
dusky creatures deliberately plunged 
overboard and swam toward us. We 
rushed in a body to welcome them—two 
women, old residents of the place, who 
came out of the sea wailing for joy at 
their safe return to a home no more in- 
viting than the one whose prominent 
features I have sought to reproduce. 
Down they sat, not three feet from the 
water, that bubbled and hissed along the 
coarse sand, and lifted up their voices in 
pitiful and impressive monotones, as they 
recounted in a savagely poetic chant, 
their various adventures since they last 
looked upon the beloved picture of des- 
olation that lay about them. 

The third passenger —a youngster — 
came to land when he had got tired of 
swimming for the fun of it, and, once 
more upon his native heath, he seemed 
at a loss to know what to do next, but 
suffered himself to be vigorously em- 
braced by nearly everybody in sight, 
after which he joined his companions 
with placid satisfaction, and capered 
about as naturally as though nothing 
unusual! had happened. 

Off into the windy sea sped the small 
schooner, bending to the breeze as 
though it were’a perpetual miracle that 
brought her right-side up every once in 
awhile. Back to the deserted prayer- 
house our straggling community wend- 
ed its way; everything that had been 
said before was said again, with some 
embellishments. It was beginning to 
grow tiresome. I longed to plunge into 
the desert that stretched around, seek- 
ing some possible oasis, where the faint- 
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ing spirit might reassure itself that earth 
was beautiful and life a boon. 

Kahéle agreed with me that this sort 
of thing was growing tiresome. He 
knew of a good place not many miles 
away; we could go there and sleep. It 
presented a church and a good priest, 
and other inducements of an exceeding- 
ly proper and unexceptionable character. 
The prospect, though uninviting, was 
sufficient to revive me for the moment, 
and during that moment we mounted, 
and were blown away on horseback. 
The wind howled in our ears; sand- 
clouds peppered us heavily; small peb- 
bles and grit cut our faces; heavier 
gusts than usual changed earth, sea, 
and sky into temporary chaos. The 
day waned, so did our spirits, so did the 
life of our poor beasts. In the distance, 
the church of Kahéle’s prophecy stood 
out like a small rock in a land than which 
no land I wot of can be wearier. The 
sun fell toward the sea; the wind sub- 
sided, though it was still lusty and disa- 
greeable. 

We entered the church, having turn- 
ed our disheartened beasts into paddock, 
and found a meagre and late afternoon 
session, seated upon mats that covered 
the earthen floor. A priest strove to 
kindle a flame of religious enthusiasm in 
our unnatural hearts, but I fear he sought 
in vain. The truth was, we were tired 
to death; we needed wholesome soup, 
savory meats, and steaming vegetables, 
to humanize us. I didn’t want to bea 
Christian on an empty stomach. The 
wind began to sigh, after its passion was 
somewhat spent; sand sifted over the 
matting with a low hiss; and the dull- 
red curtains, that stretched across the 
lower half of the windows, flapped dole- 
fully. Overhead, the wasps had hung 
their mud- baskets, and the gray atmos- 
phere of everything was depressing in 
the extreme. Service was soon over; 
the people departed across the windy 
moors, with much fluttering of gay gar- 
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ments. A horse stood at pasture, with 
his head down, his back to the wind, and 
his tail glued to his side—a picture of 
sublime resignation. A high mound, 
with a sandstone sepulchre built in the 
face of it, cut off half of the very red sun- 
set, while a cactus- hedge, starred with 
pale-pink blossoms, ran up a low hill, 
and made silhouette pictures against the 
sky. 

I turned to watch a large butterfly, 
blown over in the late gale—stranded, 
as it were—at the church-porch, and 
too far gone to set sail again; a white 
sea-bird wheeled over me in big circles, 
and screamed faintly; something fell in 
the church with a loud echo—a prayer- 
book, probably —and then the priest 
came out, fastened the door of the de- 
serted sanctuary, and the day’s duties 
were done. We had nothing to do but 


follow him to his small frame dwelling, 
where the one little window to the west 
seemed to be set with four panes of bur- 
nished gold, and some homely house- 


hold shrubs in his garden-plat shivered, 
and blossomed while they shivered, but 
looked like so many widows and orphans, 
the whole of them. 

At the hospitable board life began 
afresh. Another day, and we should 
again approach the borders of the earth- 
ly paradise that glorified the opposite 
side of the island. Kahéle’s eyes spar- 
kled; my heart leaped within me; I felt 
that there was a charm in living, after 
all, and the moment was a critical one, 
for had the lad begged me to return with 
him to the beguilements of barbarism, I 
think it possible that I might have con- 
sented. But he didn’t! He was the 
pink of propriety and an honor to his 
progenitors. He said a brief grace be- 
fore eating, prayed audibly before retir- 
ing, was patient to the pitch of stupidity, 
and amiable to the verge of idiocy. 

At last, I began to see through him. 
Another four-and-twenty hours, and he 
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would be restored to the arms of his 
guardians; the sweet lanes of Lahaina 
would again blossom before him, and all 
that he thought to be excellent in life 
would know him as it had known him 
only a few weeks before. It was time 
that he had again begun to walk the 
strait path, and to know it. He was 
Kahéle, the two-sided ; Kahéle, the cha- 
meleon, whose character and disposition 
partook of the color of his surroundings; 
who was pious to the tune of the church- 
bell, yet agile as any dancer of the las- 
civious Au/a at the thump of the tom- 
tom. He was a representative worthy 
of some consideration ; a typical Hawai- 
ian, whose versatility was only excelled 
by the plausibility with which he devel- 
oped new phases of his kaleidoscopic 
character. He was very charming, and 
as diverting in one vo/e as another. He 
was, moreover, worthy of much praise 
for his skill in playing each part so per- 
fectly, that to this hour I am not sure 
which of his dispositions he excelled in, 
nor in which he was most at home. 
Kahéle, adieu! I might have upbraid- 
ed thee for thy inconstancy, had I not 
been accused of that same myself. I 
might have felt some modicum of con- 
tempt for thee, had thy skin been white; 
but, under the cover of thy darkness, sin 
hid her ugliness, and thy rich blood 
leaped to many generous actions that 
a white-livered sycophant might not as- 
pire to. I can but forgive all, and some- 
times long a little to live over the two 
sides of you—extremes that met in your 
precious corporosity, and made me con- 
tented with a changeful and sometimes 
cheerless pilgrimage; for I knew, boy, 
that if I went astray you would meet me 
upon the highest moral grounds; and, 
though I could not rely upon you, some- 
how you came to time when least ex- 
pected, and filled me with admiration 
and surprise —a sentiment which time 
and absence only threaten to perpetuate. 
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TWO. 


One sang all day, more merry than the lark 
That mounts the morning skies: 
One silent sat, and lifted patient eyes. 


One heart kept happy time, from,dawn to dark, 
With all glad things that be: 
One, listless, throbbed alone to memory. 


To one all blesséd knowledge was revealed, 
And love made clear the way: 
One thirsted, asked, and was denied alway. 


To one a glad, brief day, that slumber sealed 
And kept inviolate : 
To one, long years, that only knew to wait. 





NAPOLEON III. 
TWO PERIODS.—FIRST PERIOD, 1848 To 1865. 


by triumphant majorities. No Bourbon 
ever made suchanappeal. Louis XVIII. 


APOLEON III. is dead. He did 
not die in the purple, but in exile. 


Not wholly unfortunate in this, for the 
events which made him an exile, and 
those which immediately followed, have 
illustrated what he accomplished, and 


also what he failed to prevent. The 
Commune has shown what a wolf he held 
down by the ears for more tnan twenty 
years.* The present usurped despotism 
in France makes men’s memories toler- 
ant of a personal government which was 
founded upon universal suffrage. 

The Bonapartes have often appealed 
to the popular vote of France, and they 
are the only family which has done so. 
Their appeal has always been answered 





* This did not exclude a horror of the social wrongs 
of the laboring classes. One great object of his pub- 
lic works in Paris was to give them employment, al- 
though he confessed that this expedient was only 
temporary and empirical. 


and Charles X. held their thrones by the 
grace of God and of foreign b: * nets. 
No member of the Orléans family ever 
asked the throne from the people. Louis 
Philippe accepted the crown as a gift 
from 200 deputies, who were elected for 
wholly other purposes. In May, 1870, 
the dynasty of Napoléon III. was con- 
firmed by a popular vote of unprecedent- 
ed unanimity. In July of the same year, 
the legislature sent him, most unwilling, 
to the Prussian war. In September, he 
was a prisoner at Sedan. In the same 
month, a Parisian mob assumed to over- 
turn his government, and to nominate one 
of their own. This mob-begotten gov- 
ernment afterward convoked a National 
Assembly, for the sole purpose of con- 
cluding a peace with the Prussians. By 
a decree of this mob-constituted govern- 








ment, the imperialists were not permit- 
ted to be candidates for election to this 
National Assembly, and this decree was 
not withdrawn until it was too late to 
present themselves to the electors. This 
so-called National Assembly, when as- 
sembled, usurped the government of the 
country. It has not framed a constitu- 
tion, but assumes to be itself a constitu- 
tion. It has not consulted the people 
upon any question, nor does it propose 
to consult them. It assumes the ele- 
ments of perpetuity; to possess absolute 
power; to be competent to establish any 
form of government it pleases; to be able 
to call back the Bourbons, and to restore 
France to them as their private proper- 
ty. The Bourbons, the direct line, rep- 
resented by the Comte de Chambord, 
and the collateral Orléans branch, are 
settling between themselves whether the 
flag of France shall be white or tricolor, 
never doubting that they may seize the 
government as their patrimony so soon 
as that small matter is adjusted. Even 
as we write, the telegraph announces 
that the two have agreed between them- 
selves that the crown of France belongs 
“of right” to the Comte de Chambord. 
Meanwhile, the receipts for taxes are all 
headed with the falsehood, “ Levied on 
account of the war declared by Napo- 
Iéon III.” The speeches against his 
dynasty are ordered to be posted in all 
the communes; but if its friends attempt 
to publish a pamphlet, it is flashed all 
over the world as a “Bonapartist con- 
spiracy.” The Orléans family is per- 
mitted, in Paris and in the Assembly, to 
intrigue for the throne; but Prince Nap- 
oléon is escorted out of the republic by 
the police. Citizens who cry “Vive 
?Empire” are banished from France 
by the mere fat of President Thiers; 
and a few soldiers who sent a birthday 
bouquet to the Empress Eugénie are 
exiled to Algeria as military convicts. 
The press is dealt with more expedi- 
tiously than under the old régime, no 
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previous warnings nor convictions now ; 
suppression in the first instance; first 
the blow; the word, never. Meanwhile, 
the world is awaiting a coup d’état of 
force, not of election by universal suf- 
frage, which shall seat the Bourbons 
upon the throne. 

Thus, a reactive opinion favorable to 
Napoléon III. has come at once from 
most respectable quarters in Europe. 
The old monarchies, looking at the 
seething lava which underlies the so- 
cial state of France, respect the memo- 
ry of the man whose rule, although, in 
their estimation, illegitimate, was that 
of order. The friends of liberal institu- 
tions would gladly have seen restored 
to the throne a monarch who was not 
afraid to make frequent appeals to the 
people for their sanction of his acts, and 
whose fundamental maxim was that the 
ruler who does not march at the head of 
the people will be crushed by their prog- 
ress. And republicans, everywhere, are 
sickened, even to nausea, with a misera- 
ble usurpation in France, which cloaks 
the most hateful acts of despotism, mean- 
ness, and hypocrisy, under the name of 
republic. 

We propose, not to sketch the life, 
but to criticise the history of Napoléon 
III. The incidents of his life are suffi- 
ciently well known. Its historical facts 
are generally undisputed. But there is 
much that is current as fact, which we 
utterly reject. The anecdotal history of 
France is almost wholly fabulous. As 
President Lincoln has been credited with 
all the jokes, decent and obscene, that 
have been current in any and all litera- 
ture from the time of the Vedas to the 
present, so we find the smart old “Joes” 
of French literature attributed to Talley- 
rand. Everybody knows the cynicism 
with which he used to boast that in- 
ventions of his own had gone into his- 
tory as remarkable utterances of cele- 
brated men. All the scandals of all 
time have been heaped upon their suc- 
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cessive rulers by the scandal-loving de- 
scendants of the Gauls. We do not be- 
lieve that Louis XIV. was the son of 
Cardinal Richelieu; nor that that Dau- 
phin, who was starved in the Temple, 
was the son of Marie Antoinette and 
Comte Fersen; nor that Louis Philippe 
was the supposititious child of the Duke 
of Orléans’ gardener. We once went 
through the daily task, for several mor- 
tal months, of reading seven or eight of 
the daily journals of Paris, and our de- 
liberate conclusion was, that, with the 
exception of the Fournal des Débats, 
and one or two others, any and every 
personal anecdote respecting a political 
celebrity might be safely assumed to be 
a willful falsehood. We meet every day 
current anecdotes of this kind which are 
absurd on their face, and which we are 
sorry to find in journals and periodicals 
of standard and decent reputation. One 
is very current, just now, representing 
Victor Emmanuel, some three years ago, 
as ina fit of anger denouncing Napoléon 
III. as a bastard and upstart to the Em- 
peror’s embassador at Florence; brag- 
ging of his own high descent; and then, 
the next day, apologizing in the humblest 
manner—retracting the offensive expres- 
sions, and begging the embassador not 
to repeat them. The story is absurd on 
its face. No embassador who had list- 
ened to such offensive words would dis- 
honor himself by repeating them to the 
world; no truthful gentleman who had 
promised to suppress them would forfeit 
his word. Moreover, since the defeat of 
the Sardinians at Custozza, when Victor 
Emmanuel exclaimed, “ There shall yet 
be an Italy for all that,” that prince has 
never been known to be guilty of any 
emotion arising from politics. When 
he undertook the part in the play of 
Constitutional King, he gave up all to 
his ministers, and became a real voz 
Fainéant. Give him his horses, his 
dogs, his mistresses, and his plain fare, 
and he will do whatever is asked of him, 
Vor. X.—17. 
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and fulfill his word most royally. He 
will take a new oath every time that a 
new kingdom is added to the old one; 
he will preside: at state banquets where 
he does not eat a morsel nor drink a 
drop; he will even ride into Rome to 
take possession of “the capital of united 
Italy;” but he must depart the next morn- 
ing; he can not possibly remain two days; 
they are waiting for him in his native 
Piedmont, and he can not be “bother- 
ed” any further. The scandals which 
Rochefort, when in his glory, uttered 
against Napoléon III., lost much of 
their point a few weeks ago, when that 
writer was permitted, as a convict under 
guard, to visit his dying concubine, to 
be married to her, and thus legitimate 
their children. Who credits the pre- 
tended amatory correspondence of the 
ex-Emperor, said to have been found at 
the Tuileries, and published by Jules 
Favre, who has since appeared in the 
French courts, convicted, by his own 
confession, of living for twenty years 
with another man’s runaway wife, and, 
by perjury and forgery, causing their 
adulterine offspring to be officially reg- 
istered as the legitimate children of fic- 
titious persons, invented for the purpose 
of this imputed parentage? Even if 
these scandals uttered against Napoléon 
ITI. were true, how many European po- 
tentates could be found—after Queen 
Victoria, the kings of Belgium and Spain 
—whose purity of lives would qualify 
them to sit in judgment upon him? 

He was more extensively and more 
thoroughly educated than any other 
prince who ever ascended athrone. He 
spoke French, German, English, Span- 
ish, and Italian, like a native. He was 
a good classical scholar; profound in 
mathematics and physics; and in me- 
chanics both skilled and inventive. It 
was he who perfected the rifled cannon; 
the chassepot was our best American arm, 
improved by him; and the deadly m7- 
érailleuse was his own invention. When 
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at liberty, both during youth and man- 
hood, he was a diligent and systematic 
student ; and he might well, with a grim 
humor, have applied what Broderick said 
in the Senate of the United States of his 
youthfulapprenticeship asa stone-cutter, 
to his own imprisonment six years at 
Ham: “It was an occupation which de- 
voted him to thought, while it debarred 
him from conversation.” His work on 
artillery, published in 1831, is considered 
a valuable contribution to that science. 
His “Life of Czsar,” ridiculed by his 
enemies, is held by the critics to be a 
most scholarly history of the Augustan 
epoch; his merit being none the less 
because his position as Emperor ena- 
bled him to command researches which 
otherwise would never have been made. 
His ‘style is curt, condensed, and forci- 
ble; in its Doric simplicity more En- 
glish than French, and abounding in 
sudden logical conclusions, which, like 
wit, produce a kind of electric thrill. 
Partisan hatred has even falsified the 
description of his person. We went to 
the opening of the races at Longchamps, 
in April, 1870, for the express purpose 
of looking at the murderous perjurer, 
whose “awkward, shambling gait, dull, 
fishy eye, and guilty, furtive look,” had 
been so often described. We were al- 
ways within fifty feet of him—often with- 
in ten —and studied his features a full 
hour through a good glass. He was 
long - bodied and short- legged, like the 
rest of the Bonapartes. That peculi- 
arity, with his painful infirmities of ill- 
health, rendered his movements curt and 
constrained. His eyelids had a habit- 
ual trick of drooping, which is a marked 
feature in a bust of his father, Louis, 
which has remained in the Empress 
Josephine’s apartments at Malmaison 
since his marriage with Queen Hor- 
tense in 1802, where we sawit. This 


peculiarity also appears in a miniature 
of King Louis, at Malmaison, painted by 
Queen Hortense at that time; and in 
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all the engravings of him published sixty 
years ago. It suggested Byron’s 


“ drooping of the lid, 
As if ’twere charged with unshed tears.” 





But when the racers came in at the 
end of the course, the lids raised them- 
selves, the pupils dilated, the mouth 
opened wide, and one could see 
“ The laugh of a delighted child, 
Like music on the lips.’’ 

This boyish glee savored little of trea- 
sons, stratagems, and spoils. One could 
easily believe, what is always asserted, 
that no one ever saw him angry, and 
that his nature was extremely kind and 
placable. 

It is unfortunate for the cause of 
truth, that Kinglake’s account of the 
coup a@’état of 1851 has received cur- 
rency in the United States. Most of 
his facts are pure inventions; and from 
a careful perusal of his work, and a full 
examination of the writers upon that 
epoch, we do not hesitate to pronounce 
it a willful falsification, from beginning 
to end. History vindicates herself, and 
Kinglake’s book has no general credit 
in England, even as an account of the 
Crimean war. 

We propose to judge Napoléon III., 
the real man, and by his own standard. 
The real man, not the fabulous Napo- 
léon ITI., the chimera of the Commune, 
or the perjured monster of those who 
call themselves republicans; but the real 
man, who wrote, spoke, acted, and ruled. 
And by his own standard, so far as this: 
to see what he proposed, what he as- 
serted, what he attempted, what he did, 
what he failed to do. The materials for 
such a judgment are abundant. It is 
not creditable to our literature, particu- 
larly to our daily literature, that the facts 
bearing upon the history of Napoléon 
III. have never been made familiar or 
readily accessible to the large class of 
readers in the United States. The cur- 
rent judgments passed upon his imputed 
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follies, perjuries, crimes, and failures, 
have been mostly dogmatic, and with- 
out any concurrent presentation of clear- 
ly ascertained and pertinent facts. 

We do not count among the follies of 
Napoléon III. his invasions of France 
at Strasbourgand Boulogne. At Stras- 
bourg he had already gained the soldiery, 
but was defeated by the strategy of Col. 
Taillandier, who denounced him as an 
impostor. At Boulogne, he was arrest- 
ed before he could reach and appeal to 
the soldiery. But, if he could have put 
himself at the head of a regiment march- 
ing on Paris, who can say what would 
have been the result? When Napoléon 
I. landed at Cannes, on his escape from 
Elba, in 1815, how near to nothing was 
the chance that not one musket out of 
the 100,000 sent out to intercept him 
would have put an end to his career? 
When the news of his escape reached 
Vienna, where the coalesced kings were 
in session, they received it with a unan- 
imous burst of laughter. “A frightful 
affair,” ejaculated Louis XVIII. “Ce 


guwil y a de plus affreux dans tout ce- 
la, est que ¢a est superbe” (the most 
frightful thing about itis, that it is splen- 
did), was the reply of one of his courti- 


ers. Murat tried the same exploit at 
Naples, and lost his life. Napoléon 
I. tried it at Cannes, and succeeded. 
Napoléon III. tried it at Strasbourg 
and Boulogne, and we may well say of 
these attempts, with Sir Henry Holland 
in his late memoirs, “Ill-fated, but not 
ill-advised, as subsequent events have 
shown.” 

The crimes chiefly imputed to Napo- 
léon III. are his alleged perjury in over- 
turning the Republican Constitution of 
1848, and his slaughter of innocent peo- 
ple in the streets of Paris, on occasion 
of his coup d’état, in December, 1851. 
But many of our readers will be sur- 
prised to learn that Napoléon III. did 
not overturn the Constitution of 1848; 
and that most of those who were killed 
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in the streets of Paris, in December, 
1851, were at the moment engaged in 
the laudable occupation of killing other 
people. 

What was the Republican Constitu- 
tion of 1848? We doubt if any of our 
readers have any real knowledge or dis- 
tinct conception of it. We have heard 
very many people say that Napoléon III. 
swore to maintain the Constitution of 
1848, and then perjured himself by over- 
throwing it; but what this Constitution 
was, how he overthrew it, and how 
he perjured himself, nobody could say. 
Nay, more. It is with the utmost diffi- 
culty that we ourselves have been able 
to procure this Constitution for our own 
private use, after the quest of years. We 
could not find a copy in California four 
years ago; we did not succeed in finding 
one in New York at that time. We cite 
now from the official folio editio princeps 
published at Paris in 1848,* and we give 
the original French first, so that our 
translation may be readily verified : 


ArT. 1. La souveraineté réside dans 
Puniversalité des citoyens francais. Elle 
est inaliénable et imprescriptible. Au- 
cun individu, aucune fraction du peuple 
ne peut s’en attribuer l’exercice. 

ART. 24. Le suffrage est direct et uni- 
versel. Le scrutin est secret. 

ART. 25. Sont électeurs, sans condi- 
tion de cens, tous les Frangais Agés de 
vingt-et-un ans, et jouissant de leurs 
droits civils et politiques. 

ART. 26. , pia” Ne Le 
Président est nommé au scrutin secret 
et & la majorité absolue des votants, par 
le suffrage direct de tous les électeurs 
des départements frangais et de l’Algé- 
rie. 

ArT. 30. L’élection des représentants 
se fera par département, et au scrutin de 
liste. 





*Constitution de la République Frangaise, précé- 
dée des Rapports et Décrets qui y sont relatifs. Pa- 
ris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1848. 
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ArT. 79. Les conseils généraux et les 
‘conseils municipaux sont élus par le suf- 
frage direct de tous les citoyens domici- 
liés dans le département ou dans la 
commune. 

Art. 48. Avant d’entrer en fonctions, 
le Président de la République préte, au 
sein de l’Assemblée nationale, le ser- 
ment dont la teneur suit: 

“En présence de Dieu, et devant le 
Peuple francais, représenté par l’ Assem- 
blée nationale, je jure de rester fidéle a 
la République démocratique, une et in- 
divisible, et de remplir tous les devoirs 
que m’impose la constitution.” 

ArT. 50. II (le Président) dispose de 
la force armée, sans pouvoir jamais la 
commander en personne. 


(Zranslation.) 

ArT. 1. Sovereignty resides in the 
whole body of French citizens. It is in- 
alienable, and can not be lost by pre- 
scription. No individual, zor any frac- 
tion of the people, can exercise it. 

ART. 24. Suffrage is direct and uni- 
versal, The ballot is secret. 

ART. 25. All French citizens, aged 
twenty-one years, enjoying their civil 
and political rights, are voters, without 
any property qualification. 

BOR. Gi cen o> » 6 TR 
President is elected, by secret ballot, 
and by an absolute majority of voters, 
by the direct suffrage of all the electors 
in the departments of France and Al- 
giers. 

ART. 30. The election of representa- 
tives shall be had by departments, and 
by ballot according to the poll - list. 

ART. 79. The councils - general, and 
the municipal councils, are elected by di- 
rect vote of all the citizens domiciled in 
the department or municipality. 

ArT. 48. Before entering upon his of- 
fice, the President of the Republic shall 
take the following oath, in the presence 
of the National Assembly : 

“In presence of God, and before the 
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French people, represented in the Na- 
tional Assembly, I swear to remain 
faithful to the Democratic Republic, one 
and indivisible, and to fulfill all the du- 
ties which the Constitution imposes up- 
on me.” 

ArT. 50. The President controls the 
army, but can never command it in per- 
son. 


All over this Constitution was thus in- 
delibly stamped the sovereignty of the 
people, and of the who/e people, and unz- 
versal suffrage. No fraction of the peo- 
ple could exercise sovereignty. The 
President was to be elected by universal 
suffrage; the deputies to the National 
Assembly by universal suffrage; every 
elective officer, by universal suffrage. 
Every Frenchman, who had not for- 
feited his political rights by crime, was 
a voter. These were all constitutional 
provisions—the base, body, life, and 
soul of the Constitution itself. And 
these were parts of the Constitution 
which Louis Napoléon, in his presiden- 
tial oath, swore to maintain. 

But on May 31st, 1850, the National 
Assembly assumed to pass a law annul- 
ling universal suffrage, and striking from 
the lists three million out of ten mil- 
lion voters. The President had no veto; 
he could only suspend the publication of 
a law, and ask for its reconsideration ; 
but if reconsidered, and repassed by a 
bare majority, it became a law, abso- 
lutely. This law was passed by such a 
large majority, that it was deemed whol- 
ly useless to exercise this suspensive 
power. 

Where, now, was the Republican Con- 
stitution of 1848—the Constitution which 
declared that sovereignty resided in the 
whole people, and could not be exercised 
by a fraction of them, but which sover- 
eignty, the National Assembly, the Leg- 
tslature, declared should thereafter be 
exercised by a fractional seven - tenths 
of the people? Where was the Consti- 
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tution which declared that the President 
and the deputies to the National Assem- 
bly should be elected by universal suf- 
frage, but who the National Assembly, 
the canvasser and judge of those elec- 
tions, declared should be elected by a 
vote three-tenths short of universal suf- 
frage ? 

The Constitution was gone —it had 
ceased to exist. /¢ was overthrown by 
the vote of the National Assembly of 
May 31st, 1850—the only power which 
could enforce this unconstitutional law, 
because it was the canvasser of votes 
and judge of elections under the Con- 
stitution. 

These are not new views; they have 
been current among the genuine repub- 
licans of France ever since this law of 
May 31st, 1850, was proposed; at the 
time of its passage, and ever since. 
They have, therefore, existed as part of 
public history and public opinion for 
more than twenty-two years. 

Eugéne Tenot,a distinguished repub- 
lican, editor of the S7dcZe (Paris), and au- 
thor of “ Paris in December, 1851, or the 
Coup d’Etat of Napoléon III,” says: 

“The conservatives of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, so great was their terror 
of a legal triumph of the republicans in 
1852, did not recoil before the idea of 
laying violent hands on the basis of the 
Constitution itself—on universal suf- 
frage. Then was prepared the too- 
famous law of the 31st of May, 1850, 
which, by a stroke of the pen, struck 
out ‘three million electors. 

“This evident violation of the Constt- 
tution in one of its fundamental feat- 
ures, radically changed the situation. 
It introduced into the country an ele- 
ment of deep perturbation, /e/f every- 
thing in doubt again, and challenged a 
civil war, which awaited only a ques- 
tion of time. 

“In passing the law of the 31st of 
May, the reactionary majority thought 
they had guaranteed social order against 
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the anarchists ; and had simply purified 
universal suffrage by excluding there- 
from what M. Thiers called the ‘vile 
multitude.’ It had destroyed itself.” 

It is thus clear that it was a factious, 
conservative majority in the Assembly 
that overturned the Constitution of 1848, 
and who had in their own hands the 
power to enforce that perversion of the 
Constitution. But this fact, conceded 
by the leading republicans of the day, 
is not thought worthy of record by 
Messrs. Victor Hugo, Schleecher and 
Kinglake in their partisan publications. 
Nor do our American writers, who glibly 
denounce Napoléon III. for his perjury 
in overthrowing the Constitution of 1848, 
state the fact that it had been already 
overthrown by this law of May 31st, 
1850. Possibly they do not even yet 
know the fact. 

But, in truth, this Constitution of 1848 
was merely a written truce between the 
Bourbon and Orléans factions—a device 
by which each hoped to gain time, until 
it should be able by a coup d@’état of its 
own to outwit the other, and restore its 
own dynasty. Itwas, however, no truce 
with the Bonapartes. The President 
was to be elected for four years, but 
he could not be re-elected at the end of 
his term, nor could any one of his fam- 
ily, to the sixth degree of relationship, 
be elected to succeed him. No oath of 
office was required of any one except 
the President. Thus it happened that 
Berryer, the leader of the Bourbonists, 
was heard talking in his place in the 
Assembly of “his King, Henry V., at 
Chambord,” and was chairman at Paris 
of a central committee, which had rami- 
fications in all the provinces, through 
which he notified that faction to be on 
the alert for “ extraordinary measures, 
which might be expected at any mo- 
ment.” And Thiers was oscillating be- 
tween his place in the Assembly and zs 
King, Louis Philippe, at Claremont, in 
England. 
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Meanwhile, the autumn of 1851 had 
arrived. The elections for President and 
deputies to the National Assembly were 
in a few months to be had, under the 
law of 1850, which had overturned the 
constitutional base of universal suffrage, 
and left the sovereignty and the right 
to vote in a fraction of the citizens. The 
National Assembly, which had thus over- 
turned the Constitution, were to be the 
canvassers and judges of the elections 
about to be had. Louis Napoléon, the 
President, called the attention of the 
Assembly to this unconstitutional law 
of May 31st, 1850, and asked them to 
repeal it. The message was sent toa 
committee, which smothered it by judi- 
cious nursing. But other projects were 
entertained by the reactionary majority. 
It was proposed to seize the control of 
the army, which the Constitution left in 
the hands of the President. Others pre- 
pared, and were about to present in the 
Assembly, a law declaring the President 
deposed, and sending him to prison at 
Vincennes, without trial. How far these 
conspiracies extended, it is impossible 
now to determine; but that they were 
conceived and fostered by many of the 
ablest leaders in the National Assem- 
bly there is no doubt whatsoever. The 
written text of these projects still exists 
in their handwriting. It is enough for 
our present purpose that the National 
Assembly, the highest legislative power 
in France, declared that it had changed 
the Constitution of 1848 by its own act; 
that it would no longer recognize nor 
enforce it; in other words, that the Con- 
stitution of 1848 had ceased to exist, and 
that there was no Constitution in France, 
except the will of a majority of that As- 
sembly. Was this fluctuating will of 
that majority the Constitution, “impos- 
ing duties,” which the President had 
sworn “‘to fulfill?” 

But, first and foremost, he had sworn 
“to remain faithful to the Democratic 
Republic.” Where was the Democratic 
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Republic, when three-tenths of the voters 
were stricken from the poll-list? We, 
in the United States, know very well 
what a Democratic Republic is. Most 
of our States are Democratic Republics, 
for they elect their chief executive offi- 
cers and their legislators by direct and 
universal suffrage. But, we know, also, 
that our National Government is not 
democratic, because the Senate is con- 
stituted by an equal representation of 
States, and the President is not elected 
directly, but by secondary election, qual- 
ified by senatorial electoral votes, and 
in such a manner that a minority of the 
voters may, and sometimes does, elect 
the President. But the French Consti- 
tution of 1848 declared that the Presi- 
dent was to be elected directly by all 
citizens of France twenty-one years of 
age, and by an absolute majority of 
votes. The National Assembly of 1850 
declared that three million voters should 
not vote at all, and that one vote more 
than half of seven millions might elect. 
What was the duty of the President 
in this crisis? Certainly, if he had al- 
lowed himself to be overwhelmed by this 
factious majority, had permitted the con- 
trol of the army to be wrested from him, 
and himself to be deposed from the 
presidency and sent to prison, he would 
have been detiounced as the imbecile 
which his enemies pronounced him to 
be. 
What was his duty? Was he, the only 
person in France who had sworn to 
“fulfill the duties which that Constitu- 
tion had imposed upon him,” bound 
to maintain a Constitution which the 
sovereign legislative power solemnly de- 
clared no longer had any existence? 
How could he maintain it, except by re- 
storing universal suffrage? How could 
he fulfill his oath to remain faithful to 
the “Democratic Republic,” except by 
restoring universal suffrage? And how 
could he restore it, when the legisla- 
tive power refused to allow elections to 
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be held by universal suffrage, or to 
count three million votes of French 
citizens if cast at the elections? How 
could he do this, in any way, except to 
send back to their betrayed constituents 
the factious representatives who had 
overturned the Constitution of 1848, and 
appeal to the people to decide between 
himself and them? 

This is precisely what he did; and 
this is what is called the coup a’état of 
December 2d, 1851. 

In France, one can not be born, mar- 
ry, take his degree at college, die, be 
buried, change his grave, or even pawn 
his goods at the mont de piété, without 
having some formal act in memory of 
the fact reduced to writing, formally at- 
tested, signed, sealed, and delivered, or 
deposited among the archives. The 
coup d@’état forms no exception. On the 
evening of December Ist, 1851, Louis 
Napoléon, President of the Republic, 
caused the various documents stating 
the reasons for the proposed coup a’ état 
of the following day, and the measures 
he had taken for it, to be attested and 
attached together inadocumentary form, 
indorsed upon it in his own handwrit- 
ing the ominous word, “ Rubicon,” and 
handed it to the proper official, to be de- 
posited in the archives of state, where it 
now remains. The next morning, the 
following proclamation appeared: 

“In the name of the French people, 
the President of the Republic decrees : 

“Art. 1. The National Assembly is 
dissolved. 

“Art. 2. Universal suffrage ts re-es- 
tablished; the law of the 31st May is 
annulled. 

“Art. 3. The French people are con- 
voked for voting from the 14th to the 
21st December.” 

There were three other articles of a 
merely executive character. A plan of 
a new constitution was also proposed to 
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embodying a presidency for ten years, 
and two legislative chambers. The ad- 
dress of the President contained the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“If I do not obtain the majority of 
your suffrages, then I shall call a new 
Assembly, and restore to it the com- 
mand I received from you.” 

Meanwhile, the President caused proc- 
lamations to be everywhere displayed 
and dispersed, announcing that order 
would be maintained until the elections 
had been peacefully and quietly held; 
that all revolt would be put down; that 
public assemblages would be dispersed; 
and that those who wished to be safe 
should not frequent places of danger. 
Some of the members of the National 
Assembly who had assisted in overturn- 
ing the Constitution, about eighteen in 
number, were arrested and subjected to 
gentle restraint for some time, generally 
not of long duration. 

It would be beneath the dignity of any 
but a sensational newspaper narrative, 
to gather up the brains that are scatter- 
ed, to collect the blood that is shed, or 
to count the victims, on such occasions. 
That properly belongs to those French 
and English partisan writers who can 
not slake their vampire thirst for the 
blood of the living without at the same 
time preying like ghouls upon the cold 
remains of the dead. The only question 
for the historian is, whether the neces- 
sities of the case were those ofa just and 
vigorous statesmanship. History does 
not count the corpses with which Fried- 
rich Wilhelm strewed the streets of Ber- 
lin in 1848, nor the dead which the Com- 
mune of 1872 charges over to Adolphe 
Thiers. The fact remains undoubted 
and undisputed that the insurgents com- 
menced the firing and the fight, and that 
if they had remained quiet until the peo- 
ple had decided the elections, not a shot 
would have been fired, nor a drop of 


the suffrages of the electors, by wn7ver- \ blood shed. 


sal suffrage and secret ballot, notably 


At the election, Louis Napoléon was 
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sustained by 7,444,954 out of 8,092,212 
votes. Many are prone to depreciate 
the character of these expressions of 
the French people, and to assert that 
the government manipulates them. But 
these are merely partisan assertions, 
made with the same blindness, or the 
same willful perverseness, as many oth- 
er assertions respecting French politics. 
The fact that Louis Napoléon carried 
the presidential election of 1848, by 5,- 
434,226 out of 7,349,000 votes, against 
General Cavaignac, actual President and 
head of the army, and the other fact that 
the elections in Paris in 1869 were all 
against Napoléon III., seems to demon- 
strate that voters in France have always 
voted as they pleased. Indeed, no one 
who has witnessed elections there under 
the imperial végéme can doubt that fact. 
The French electoral law has precau- 
tions against intimidation, undue influ- 
ence, false personation, and repeating, 
which we would do well to adopt; and 
any President of the United States has 
as much power to control an election as 
Napoléon III. ever had. The people of 
France thus sustained Napoléon III. in 
the coup ad’ état, and “absolved” him, not 
of perjury or the crime of overturning the 
Constitution of 1848, but only of the lesser 
political offense of assuming to maintain 
order by the national power in the interim 
between the overthrow of the Constitu- 
tion of 1848 by the National Assembly, 
and the adoption of a new form of gov- 
ernment by the vote following the coup 
@ état. 

IT WAS FOR THE FRENCH PEOPLE 
TO ACCUSE NAPOLEON III. OF PERJU- 
RY AND TREASON. THEY HAVE DONE 
NEITHER. 

It is needless to do more than merely 
allude to the subsequent re-establish- 
ment of the Empire. It was done by 
the vote of the people, and by universal 
suffrage. So far it was democratic; and 
a government may be democratic, even 
if it elects its ruler for life, instead of a 
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term of years. Napoléon I. was for a 
long time Emperor of the French Re- 
public. We have before us now one of 
his first coins: “Vapoléon, Empereur 
des Francais; République Francaise.” 

The judicious historian considers him- 
self fortunate when he has before him 
the declarations of great men, made con- 
temporaneously with their actions, which 
serve as their explanation. One would 
deserve small meed but contempt who 
should write the history of the great civ- 
il war in England without deep study of 
the speeches and public papers of the 
actors in that struggle; or that of the 
British revolution of 1688, without care- 
ful analysis of the political documents, 
the newspapers, the private journals, and 
personal letters of the period. Our own 
government, which we vauntingly and 
somewhat obtrusively proclaim the best 
in the world, is an obscure enigma to 
those who are unacquainted with our 
colonial history; and even to this day 
receives its best elucidation and illustra- 
tion from the writings of the two Ad- 
amses, Washington, Hamilton, Jeffer- 
son, and Madison. It is fortunate for 
us that these great statesmen, at the very 
time they were performing their great 
actions, made distinct, articulate utter- 
ances of their purpose, and of the means 
by which they sought to accomplish it. 
Napoléon III., long before he entered 
upon the great task of his life, published 
the principles by which he intended to 
be guided when he should come to the 
conduct of affairs; and they are not the 
less valuable because the whole world 
conceived that his confidence in that des- 
tiny was an insane delusion. During 
his six years imprisonment at Ham, aft- 
er his failure at Strasbourg, he devoted 
himself to study, for which his previous 
thorongh education had well qualified 
him. Before this imprisonment, and 
afterward as in part the result of these 
studies, he gave to the world several 
publications: “Ideas of a New Consti- 
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tution,” in 1832; “Switzerland, Politi- 
cal and Military,” in 1833; “ Historical 
Fragments— The Revolutions of 1688 
and 1830”—in 1841; “Opinions on Va- 
rious Political and Administrative Ques- 
tions,” in 1843; “Napoléonic Ideas,” 
in 1833; and various other publications 
on social and economical questions. 
The most recent of these publications 
was made many years before he became 
ruler of France. The following is a 
very condensed summary of his political 
principles thus announced in the “ Na- 
poléonic Ideas,” in 1833: 

* All political power emanates from the 
people. Suffrage should be universal. 
The people confide the power of the de- 
liberative enactment of the laws to the 
legislature. The executive should be 
chosen by the people, dy direct and unt- 
versal suffrage. lf the executive is 


made hereditary in the person of an em- 
peror, the new emperor should be con- 
firmed by the vote of the people by uni- 
versal suffrage, before he enters upon 


his office. If rejected by the people, the 
legislature should propose new candi- 
dates, until a choice is made by the 
people, by direct and universal suffrage. 
There should be no caste. Titles of no- 
bility may exist, but without political rank 
orpower. There should be perfect equal- 
ity before the law. Education should be 
universal and compulsory. Agriculture 
and industry, the basis of all prosperity 
and sound finance, should be fostered. 
Commerce, both domestic and foreign, 
should be encouraged. Wars should be 
discouraged, and not entered into except 
to repress dangerous aggregations of 
military power, to prevent oppression, or 
to resist injuries. France should seek 
alliances with those powers having the 
same purposes as her own. The barbar- 
ous, unsocial, repressive commercial no- 
tions of the middle ages should be dis- 
carded. Liberty can not be established 
until social disorder is completely re- 
pressed. This is the work of time. Mere 
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words do not consolidate governments. 
Constitutions must be the result of time 
and use. Revolutions will never cease 
until the habit of order and respect for 
law have become the custom of years. 

“Let us repeat, in conclusion: the 
Napoléonic idea is not an idea of war, 
but a social, industrial, commercial idea 
—an idea of humanity. If to some men 
it seems ever surrounded with struggles, 
the reason simply is, that it was, indeed, 
too long enveloped in the smoke of can- 
non and the dust of battles. But now 
the clouds have dispersed, and men dis- 
cern, through the effulgent glory of 
arms, a civil glory, greater and more en- 
during.” 

Such was the theory of Louis Napo- 
léon, published to the world in 1833. 

When he came to power, after the rev- 
olution of 1848, he took an early occa- 
sion to announce, that the humiliating 
restrictions placed upon France by the 
various treaties generally referred to, in 
gross, as the Treaty of Vienna of 1815, 
ought to be removed. These restraints 
were briefly these: 

I, No Bonaparte shall rule in France. 

II. The boundaries of France are for- 
ever and unalterably fixed, as we now 
prescribe them. 

III. Italy shall, hereafter, be only a 
geographical expression. The Austri- 
ans and Bourbons shall rule there, and 
home-rule shall be unknown. 

IV. A large police force of 60,000,000 
people, composed of all the Germanic 
bodies, called the Germanic Confedera- 
tion, under the perpetual presidency of 
the Emperor of Austria, shall always 
stand at the eastern gate of Trance. 

These published principles and pub- 
lic declarations constituted a sufficiently 
complete and systematic programme for 
the future ruler of France. It remains 
to be seen how far, and how successfully, 
he followed it. 

When he compelled himself to be ac- 
knowledged, even as the elected Presi- 
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dent of France, the restriction that no 
Bonaparte should rule there was abol- 
ished. 

When Italy ceded Nice and Savoy to 
the French empire, the limits of France 
transcended the prescribed and unalter- 
able boundary fixed in 1815. 

When he compelled Austria to yield 
Lombardy to the King of Sardinia, he 
restored home rule to a portion of Ita- 
ly, gave promise to the rest, and thus 
nullified the Treaty of Vienna in that re- 
spect. 

When he consented to lie quiet during 
the war of secession waged by Prussia 
upon Austria, in 1866, he removed the 
police force of 60,000,000 people which 
coalesced Europe had stationed at the 
eastern gate of France. Thus the hu- 
miliating restraints imposed upon France 
by the Treaty of Vienna were all remov- 
ed, in every particular. 

And while thus pursuing this foreign 
policy, he studiously followed his polit- 
ical programme within the empire. He 
has always recognized the people as the 
source of political power. He has always 
stood firmly by universal suffrage. The 
maintenance of universal suffrage was 
the cause, pretext, and justification of the 
coup a’ état of 1851. He submitted ev- 
ery change of the form of government 
under his administration to the direct 
vote of the people by universal suffrage. 
True to his declarations while in exile, 
he submitted the choice of his son as 
his successor to the direct universal suf- 
frage of the people in May, 1870. There 
was no political caste in France under 
his régime. There was perfect equality 
before the law. Plans for universal and 
compulsory education were in process of 
formation and execution. Agriculture, 


industry, and commerce were developed 
Vast lines of 


in a wonderful degree. 
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railway were inaugurated and complet- 
ed, the canal system of France carried 
to its consummation, forests planted, im- 
mense marshes drained, and large tracts 
of sandy wastes reclaimed. Free trade 
was introduced as the economic basis of 
development. The very readiness with 
which France now responds to the ex- 
actions of Prussia, shows to what a point 
of material prosperity she attained under 
the government of Napoléon III. And 
for France he sought the alliance of En- 
gland, her old enemy, the soul of the co- 
alition which overthrew Napoléon !.; but 
who, too late for her own glory, but not 
too late for recuperation, had renounced 
the principles which impelled her into 
that contest, and had entered upon the 
career which the prisoner of Ham had 
already prefigured for France. In con- 
junction with her, and at a single blow, 
he emancipated the commerce of half 
of Europe from the barbarous maxims 
of the middle ages. If England after- 
ward failed him at the crisis in the re- 
cent history of Europe, it was only be- 
cause the prescient sagacity of her rulers 
was not equal to his own. Of this here- 
after. 

And while performing all this civil 
work, and preparing for the consolida- 
tion of liberal institutions, he most un- 
doubtedly maintained order—seemingly 
without effort; but the events of the last 
two years have shown that his patience, 
vigilance, and sagacity must have been 
constant, omnipresent, laborious, and 
always strained. 

In all this we find the Emperor fol- 
lowing the pattern traced out for himself 
twenty years before, and never varying 
from it in the least particular. If he 
had been a machine, designed for that 
work, he could not have executed it 
more faithfully. 
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COUNTRY without grandmoth- 

ers and old houses needs a great 
many balancing compensations. Every- 
where one is confronted with staring 
new houses, which require an external 
ripening in the wind and sun for half a 
century. Ifthe motherly wisdom of sev- 
enty-five years is lodged therein, it is 
something of recent importation. I have 
walked two miles to see an old lady, who 
not only bears this transplanting well, 
but is as fresh and winsome in thought 
as a girl of sixteen. If only there had 
been an old house, a stone fire - place— 
wide at the jams—and a low, receding 
roof in the rear, with a buiging second 
story and oaken beams, nothing more 
would have been wanting. 

When, therefore, it was whispered, 
one day, that there was an old house in 
the middle of a large lot on a hill, over- 
looking the Golden Gate, there was a 
strong and unaccountable desire to take 
possession of it immediately. But when 
the fact was stated that the house was 
ten years old—that there was moss upon 
the shingles, low ceilings within, and a 
low roof without—the destiny of that 
house was well-nigh settled. The own- 
er wanted money much more than old 
houses. In fact, a Californian who re- 
fuses to sell anything, except his wife, 
is only found after long intervals. The 
transfer of ownership was natural enough. 
It followed that one evening there was a 
dreamy consciousness that we were the 
owner of a small, rusty-looking cottage, 
set down in the middle of an acre-lot, 
defined by dilapidated fences, and fur- 
ther ornamented by such stumps of trees 
as had been left after all the stray cattle 
of the neighborhood had browsed them 
at will. As incidents of the transfer, 


there was the Golden Gate, with the sun 
dropping into the ocean beyond; the 
purple hills; the sweep of the bay for 
fifteen miles, on which a white sail could 
be seen, here and there; and, later, the 
long rows of flickering street-lamps, re- 
vealing the cleft avenues of the great city 
dipping toward the water on the oppo- 
site side of the bay. 

Consider what an investment accom- 
panies these muniments of title. It is 
not an acre-lot and an old house merely, 
with several last year’s birds’-nests and 
a vagrant cat, but the ownership extends 
ninety-five millions of miles toward the 
zenith, and indefinitely toward the na- 
dir. No one can, in miners’ parlance, 
get an extension above or below. It is 
a square acre, bounded by heaven and 
hades. 

If my neighbor builds an ugly house, 
why should I find fault with it, since it 
is the expression of his wants, and not of 
mine. If these are honestly expressed, 
he has compassed the main end of house- 
building. He may have produced some- 
thing that nobody in the wide world will 
be suited with, or will ever want but him- 
self. But if it is adapted to Azs wants, 
it is only in some remote and esthetic 
way that his neighbors have anything to 
do with the matter. They may wish that 
he had not made it externally as ugly as 
original sin; that he had laid a heavy 
hand on the antics of architect and car- 
penter; that lightning would some day 
strike the “pilot-house” or other ex- 
crescence which has been glued on to 
the top; and that a certain smart obtru- 
siveness were toned down a little to har- 
monize with a more correct taste. But 
one could not formulate these defects and 
send them to his neighbor, without run- 
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ning a risk quite unwarranted by any 
good that might be effected. 

Taking possession of an old house, its 
ugliness is to be redeemed, not rashly, 
but considerately, and in the spirit of 
gentleness. Its homeliness has been 
consecrated; its doors may have been 
the portals both of life and death. Pos- 
sibly, some one has gone out whose 
memory of it in the ends of the earth 
will transform it into something of come- 
liness and beauty. 

Investing an old house, the first proc- 
ess is to become thoroughly acquainted 
with it, and then, if it is to be enlarged, 
push it out from the centre with such an- 
gles as will catch the sun, and will bring 
the best view within range from the win- 
dows. It will grow by expansions and 
accretions. You wanta bedroom on the 
eastern side, because of the morning 
sun. By all means, put it there. The 


morning benediction which comes in at 


the window may temper one to better 
ways all the day. 

No man will build a house to suit his 
inmost necessities, unless he proceeds 
independently of all modern rules of con- 
struction. Some of these are good 
enough, but they nearly all culminate in 
an ambitious externalism. The better 
class of dwellings erected seventy-five 
years ago, contained broad stair- cases, 
spacious sleeping-rooms, and a living- 
room, where the whole family and the 
guests, withal, might gather at the fire- 
side. The house was an expression of 
hospitality. The host had room for 
friendships in his heart, and room at his 
hearthstone. The modern house, with 
its stiff angularities, narrow halls, and 
smart reception-rooms, expresses no 
idea of hospitality. It warns the stran- 
ger to deliver his message quickly, and 
be off. It is well adapted to small con- 
ventional hypocrisies, but you will never 
count the stars there by looking up the 
chimney. 

One may search long to find the man 
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who has not missed his aim in the mat- 
ter of house-building. It is generally 
needful that two houses should be built 
as a sacrifice to sentiment, and then the 
third experiment may be reasonably suc- 
cessful. The owner will probably wan- 
der through the first two, seeking rest 
and finding none. His ideai dwelling is 
more remote than ever. There may be 
a wealth of gilt and stucco, and an ex- 
cess of marble, which ought to be piled 
up in the cemetery for future use. But 
the house which receives one as into the 
very heaven—which is, from the begin- 
ning, invested with the ministries of rest, 
of hospitality, of peace—of that indefin- 
able comfort which seems to converge 
all the goodness of the life that now is 
with the converging sunbeams —such a 
dwelling does not grow out of the first 
crude experiment. It will never be se- 
cured until one knows better what he’ 
really wants than an architect or a car- 
penter can tell him. 

“Did you bring the old house up to 
this ideal standard?” Just about as near 
as that pear-tree, at the lower end of the 
garden, has been brought up to a perfect 
standard of fruiting. You perceive that 
where half of the top was cut away, and 
new scions inserted, the pears hung in 
groups and blushed in the autumnal sun. 
As you let one of them melt on your 
palate, turn to the other side of the tree, 
and note that if ever a premium were of- 
fered for puckering, acrid fruit, these 
pears from the original stock ought to 
take it. 

Now, if you graft your ideas on to 
another’s, premising that his views were 
crude and primitive, the result will be 
somewhat mixed. We should say that 
the grafts put into that old house were 
tolerably satisfactory. But we counsel 
no friend to build over an old house, un- 
less he owns a productive gold-mine, 
and the bill of particulars at the end of 
his exploit is more interesting and grat- 
ifying to him than any modern novel. 
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There was, however, a shade of regret 
when it was announced that nothing 
more remained to be done. For three 
months there had been a series of gen- 
tle transitions, and an under-current of 
pleasurable excitement as a door appear- 
ed ina new place, a window opened here 
or there, stairways were cut, and old 
pieces pushed off and new took their 
places. It seemed as if these transitions 
ought to be always going on, and, there- 
fore, the most natural thing in the world 
that the carpenters should be always cut- 
ting or hammering that house. They 
might grow old and another set take their 
places, but there would always be some 
room to enlarge, or some want. growing 
out of the exigencies ofanewday. More- 
over, the part first taken in hand would 
in time decay or become antiquated, and 
why not associate builders and house 
together, since all the jars, wrenching 
of timbers, sawing, and hammering had 
become musical, and seemed to be in- 


corporated as the law of the house? 
Nothing but financial considerations pre- 
vented a contract for life with the build- 
ers, and the life-long luxury of changing 


an old house into a new one. There 
came a day at last of oppressive silence. 
Painters came down from their ladders ; 
the carpenters packed up their tools and 
walked thoughtfully around, taking an 
honest view on all sides of a structure 
which had grown under their hands un- 
til outwardly there was not the slightest 
semblance of the old house which they 
took in hand some months before. There 
was a shade akin to sadness on the face 
of the master- workman. Evidently the 
idea of ever leaving that house had over- 
taken him for the first time that day. 
He had grown with the house; or, at 
any rate, his children had been growing. 
Why should he not come back on the 
morrow, and plumb, hammer and saw; 
creeping up the ladder with every new 
day, and sliding down with every de- 
scending sun? 
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The loftiest house, and the most per- 
fect in the matter of architecture I have 
ever seen, was that which a wood-chop- 
per occupied with his family one winter 
in the forests of Santa Cruz County. It 
was the cavity of a redwood-tree, two 
hundred and forty feet in height. Fire 
had eaten away the trunk at the base, un- 
tila circular room had been formed, six- 
teen feet indiameter. At twenty feet or 
more from the ground was a knot- hole, 
which afforded egress for the smoke. 
With hammocks hung from pegs, and a 
few cooking utensils hung upon other 
pegs, that house lacked no essential 
thing. This woodman was in possession 
of a house which had been a thousand 
years in process of building. Perhaps 
on the very day it was finished he came 
along and entered in. How did all jack- 
knife and hand-saw architecture sink 
into insignificance in contrast with this 
house in the solitudes of the great for- 
est! Moreover, the tenant fared like a 
prince. Within thirty yards of his co- 
niferous house a mountain stream went 
rushing past to the sea. In the swirls 
and eddies under the shelving rocks, if 
one could not land half-a-dozen trout 
within an hour, he deserved to go hun- 
gry as a penalty for his awkwardness. 
Now and then a deer came out into 
the openings, and, at no great distance, 
quail, rabbits, and pigeons could be 
found. What did this man want more 
than Nature furnished him? He hada 
house with a “cupola” two hundred and 
forty feet high, and game at the cost 
of taking it. This Arcadian simplicity 
would have made a lasting impression, 
but for a volunteer remark, that noth- 
ing could be added to give life a more 
perfect zest. “Well, yes,” said he, “I 
reckon if you are going back to town, 
you might tell Jim to send me up a gal- 
lon of whisky, and some plug tobacco.” 
It will not do to invest a hollow tree 
with too much of sentiment and poetry. 
If that message had not been suggested, 
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we should have been under the delusion 
to this day that the lives of those people, 
dwelling in a house fashioned a thousand 
years ago, were rounded to a perfect 
fullness, without one artificial want. 

It was a good omen, that the chimneys 
of the house on the hill had not been 
topped-out more than a week, before two 
white doves alighted on them, glancing 
curiously down into the flues, and then 
toward the heavens. Nothing but the 
peace which they brought could have in- 
sured the serenity of that house against 
an untoward event which occurred a 
week afterward. Late one evening, the 
expressman delivered a sack at the rear 
door, with a note from a friend in the 
city, stating that the writer, well know- 
ing our liking for thorough- bred stock, 
had sent over one of the choicest game- 
chickens in San Francisco. The qual- 


ities of that bird were not overstated. 
Such a clean and delicately shaped head ! 
The long feathers on his neck shaded 


from black to green and gold. His spurs 
were as slender and as sharp as lances ; 
and his carriage was that of a prince, 
treading daintily the earth, as if it were 
not quite good enough for him. There 
was a world of poetry about that chicken, 
and he could also be made to serve some 
important uses. It is essential that ev- 
eryone dwelling on a hill, in the suburbs, 
should be notified of the dawn of a new 
day. Three Government fortifications 
in the bay let off as many heavy guns 
at day- break ; and, as the sound comes 
rolling in from seaward, the window- 
casements rattle responsively. But these 
guns do not explode concurrently; fre- 
quently, more than ten minutes inter- 
vene from the first report to the last one. 
There is ever a lingering uncertainty as 
to which is making a truthful report, or 
whether they are not all shooting wide 
of the mark. Then, there is a military 
school close by, which stirs up the 
youngsters with a reveil/e, a gong, and 
a bell, at short intervals. With so many 
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announcements, and none of them con- 
current, there would still remain a pain- 
ful uncertainty as to whether the day had 
dawned ; but when that game-bird lifted 
up his voice, and sounded his clarion 
notes high over the hill, above the guns 
of Alcatraz and the roll of the drums 
over the way, there could be no doubt 
that the day was at the dawn. 

For a week did this mettlesome bird 
lift up his voice above all the meaner 
roosters on the hill; but one morning 
there was an ominous silence about the 
precincts where he was quartered. The 
Alcatraz gun had been let off; but the 
more certain assurance of the new day 
had failed. Something had surely hap- 
pened, for a neighbor was seen hurrying 
up the walk in the gray of the morning, 
red, puffy, and short of wind, at that un- 
seasonable hour. 

“Come with me, and take a look in 
my yard... . There, is that your blasted 
game-chicken ?” 

“Why, yes—no—he was sent over as 
a present from a friend.” 

Just then, the whole mischief was 
apparent: a great Cochin rooster was 
sneaking off toward the hedge, bloody 
and blind; two Houdans lay on their 
backs, jerking their feet convulsively— 
in short, that hen- yard had been swept 
as with the besom of destruction. 

“ Do you call that a poetical or senti- 
mental bird, such as a Christian man 
ought to worship?” 

“ No, not exactly.” 

Just then, that game - chicken arched 
his beautiful neck, and sent his clear 
notes high over the hill and into the very 
heavens. We hinted, in a mollifying 
way, that he had escaped over a fence 
fifteen feet high; but that blood would 
tell. 

“Yes, I think it has told this morn- 
ing. Never mind the damages; but I 
think you had better cut his wings,” said 
our neighbor, already placated. 

That bird was given away before the 
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next sunset. But O, friend! by the guns 
of Alcatraz, and the white doves that 
alighted on the chimney- tops, emblems 
of war and peace! send us no more game- 
chickens, to disturb the peace of the 
hill, or to finish the work of destruction 
begun on that unlucky morning. 

From the hill one may look out of the 
Golden Gate as through the tube of a 
telescope, and see all the watery waste 
and eternal scene-shifting beyond. When 
the dull, undulating hummocks look like 
a drove of camels in the desert, you may 
be sure that the newly-married couple 
just embarking on the outward - bound 
steamer, on a bridal-tour to Los Angeles 
or the Hawaiian Islands, will cease their 
caroling and chirping within an hour. 
Half an hour after sunset, if the atmos- 
phere is clear, one may see the wide- off 
light of the Farallones; the nearer lights 
of Point Bonita and Alcatraz, almost in 
line — dwarfed to mere fire - flies, now; 
but when the Gate has lost the glow of 
its burnished gold, these great sea-lamps, 
hung over this royal avenue, tell an hon- 
est home story for the battered ships 
low down on the horizon. 

The little tugs which round under the 
quarters of the great wheat-ships and 
rush them out to sea, know how to over- 
come the inertia of the great hulks. They 
tug spitefully, but the ship has to move, 
and you see the white sails already be- 
ginning to fall down from the yards, for 
the work where the blue water begins. 
It may be a grotesque association, but 
have you never seen a small woman, 
with a wonderful concentration of ener- 
gy, tug her great, lazy hulk of a husband 
out into the broad field of earnest en- 
deavor in much the same way? Once 
there, his inertia overcome, the feminine 
tow-line cast off, he did brave and honest 
work, making the race quite abreast of 
average men. But the woman, who tug- 
ged him from his lazy anchorage out in- 
to a good offing, did as much for that 
man as he ever did for himself. Noth- 
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ing more fortunate can happen to a great 
many men than that they be towed out 
to sea early. And in not a few instan- 
ces, nothing more unfortunate could hap- 
pen than that they should ever return. 
This last remark would have been soft- 
ened a little, had it not been repeated 
with emphasis by a_ tender - hearted 
woman. 

Just after a winter- rain, there are oc- 
casionally realistic views of the great city 
in the foreground, which are so ugly that 
one never forgets them. The hills are 
brought nigh, all the houses seem to 
rise out of the desert, and, along the 
water-front, the spars of shipping look 
like a forest which has been blasted by 
some devouring flame. It is certain 
that these forests will never sprout 
again; and there is such a dead look, 
that were it not for the little tugs go- 
ing back and forth, one might imagine 
that all men had hastened away, and left 
the city to silence and the desert. But, 
after nightfall, the thousand lamps glo- 
rify the city; the blackened forest along 
the water-front has faded out, and a mild 
sort of charity steals over one, suggest- 
ing that, after all, it is a goodly city, set 
upon a hill, and that its peculiar beauty 
is not alone in appearing to the best ad- 
vantage by gaslight. The background 
of hills is more angular and jerky than 
ever before, because all the softening 
effect has been taken out of the atmos- 
phere. There is no distance, no dreamy 
haze to spread like a gossamer vail over 
these hard outlines. Nature is won- 
derfully honest and self-revealing. Ev- 
idently, these hills were never finished. 
They lack all the rounded beauty, all the 
gentle curves and slopes, and all the 
fine touches of a perfected work. They 
look as if, when in a plastic state, they 
had been set by the jerk of an earth- 
quake. Who knows but another jerk 
might take these kinks out and tone 
down all these stiff angles, and other- 
wise put on the finishing touches? If 
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it must be done in this way, let the soft- 
ening undulations be as gentle as pos- 
sible. It is very inconvenient to get up 
in the morning and find that the chim- 
ney-top is either on the garden-walk, or 
that it has been turned three-quarters 
round, in the very wantonness and dev- 
ilment of Nature. 

Some day there will be a closer-rec- 
ognized relation between landscape-gar- 
dening and landscape - painting. If the 
work is done badly in either department, 
it will make little difference whether an 
acre of canvas is hung upon the wall, or 
whether lines have been badly drawn 
and colors crudely laid on to an acre of 
earth. The style of trimming trees so 
that they are a libel on Nature, and the 
geometrical diagrams worked up in a 
garden, can hardly be referred to any 
very high standard of art. But if my 
neighbor is delighted with trees repre- 
senting spindles, ramrods, paint - brush- 
es, cylinders, cones, and what not, I 
would no more quarrel with him than 
with the man who is under the pleasing 
delusion that he is an artist, because, in 
a more remote way, he has been traduc- 
ing Nature with certain grotesque figures 
laid on to canvas. 

A hedge will bear cutting into line, 
because it is to be treated as nothing 
more than the frame of the landscape 
to be worked up. The former may be 
as stiff and artificial in its way as a gilt 
or mahogany frame, and do no violence 
to good taste; if it hides an ugly fence, 
a point has been gained. One can not 
expect much diversity of surface on a 
single acre. A large lawn will give the 
effect of greater flatness. If you find 
the hired gardener, bred in some noted 
school in Europe, setting out trees in 
straight lines, exhort him to penitence 
at once. If he remain obdurate, cut 
the trees down with your little hatchet, 
and pitch them over the fence; but keep 
your temper as sweet as.a June morn- 
ing. He will see by that time that you 
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have ideas to be respected. Grouping 
the trees, on the lawn and elsewhere, 
neutralizes, in part, the effect of a flat 
surface; it is better than the poor apol- 
ogy of a little hillock, which suggests an 
ant’s-nest, or that a coyote may be bur- 
rowing in that vicinity. Something may 
be done in the way of massing colors 
with annuals to produce good effects. 
But ribbon-gardening, according to the 
patterns laid down by florists, has no 
nearer relation to art in landscape - gar- 
dening than crotchet work has to land- 
scape-painting. It is a fantastic trick, 
which may very well please rural clowns, 
but is in some sort an offense to good 
taste. 

Neither is it necessary that all the 
trees and shrubs which a florist has for 
sale should be admitted to the private 
garden. More than one-half of them 
have no merit; they neither set off the 
grounds nor have any peculiarity worth 
a moment’s attention. They figure in 
the florists’ lists under very attractive 
names, but if taken home, they will prob- 
ably prove but scrubby little bushes, fit 
only to be dedicated to the rubbish-heap 
and the annual bonfire in the spring. A 
plant or a shrub which gives no pleasure 
either in its form or the color of its flow- 
er, and has no suggestive associations, 
may do well enough for a botanical gar- 
den. Many of us may like occasionally 
to look at a hippopotamus or an ele- 
phant in the menagerie or at the zodlo- 
gical gardens, but we don’t want these 
specimens brought home to our private 
grounds. Some of the sequoia gigantea 
family do very well in the forest. Once 
in a lifetime we can afford to make a 
journey to look at them. But why un- 
dertake to bring home one of these vege- 
table elephants as a specimen, when we 
know that it will require a thousand years 
for its growth, and that most of us will 
come a little short of that measure of 
time? Some trees may be planted for 
posterity, and others may be safely left 
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to take their chances. If anyone wish- 
‘es to contemplate upon his grounds a 
shrub of the future dimensions of one 
of the Calaveras group, let him plant it 
at once. Most of the vegetable mon- 
sters went out with the ichthyosaurus, 
and as for the few that remain, they will 
yet be an affront to the pigmies which 
are swarming on the earth. 

“ Why did we plant cherry-trees along 
the rear fence?” To make friends with 
the birds and the children. You can get 
more songs from the birds, and more 
of song and glee from the children, on a 
small investment in cherry-trees, than in 
any other way. Those last-year’s birds’- 
nests tell the story. The robin, thrush, 
oriole, and linnet, will come early and 
stay late. Groups of children will come 
in the front way, and will never be so 
happy as when invited to go down the 
rear-garden walk, unless in the suprem- 
est moments when they step from your 
shoulders into the trees, and never come 
back until they have closed their fingers 
on the last cherry. The man who is not 
satisfied to divide all his cherries with 
the birds and the children, is a curmudg- 
eon; notably so is he who plants cherry- 
trees in front of his lot, and gets into a 
white-heat of rage because boys of aver- 
age Sunday-school antecedents could 
not resist the temptation to borrow the 
fruit. Besides, the eclectic judgment of 
children, the sparrow, the yellow-jacket, 
and the honey-bee, will always tell you 
where the best nectarines and plums may 
be found. 


Vor. X.— 18. 
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It is well to reserve a nook for little 
experiments in horticulture or floricult- 
ure which one wishes to make. A great 
many theories may be brought home 
and decently buried, or be made to 
sprout, in suchacorner. The larger the 
spaces, the more one will be tempted to 
use the spade at odd hours; and none 
of us has yet found out all the reme- 
dial qualities of dry earth freshly turned 
over, day after day. A hard day’s work, 
taxing brain more than hands, brings on 
a degree of nervous irritability. There 
is a dry, electrical atmosphere; the at- 
trition of trade winds and sand half the 
year; and the rushing to and fro of busy 
and excited men, charged as full of elec- 
tricity as they can hold, and bent up- 
on charging everybody else, so that at 
night-fall the sparks will snap at the fin- 
ger-ends, and the hair will crackle like a 
brush-heap just set on fire. Now, the 
earth is a very good conductor. It is 
better to let this surplus electricity run 
down the fingers on to the spade, and 
along its shining steel blade into the 
ground, than to blow up your best friend. 
An hour of honest battle with the weeds 
is better than any domestic thunder- 
storm. By that time the sun will have 
dropped down into the ocean, just be- 
yond the Golden Gate, glorifying garden 
and hill-top, and setting, for a moment, 
its lamp of flame in the western window. 
Every plant and shrub will have some 
part in a subtile and soothing ministry ; 
and then, if ever, it will occur to you, 
that this is a mellow old world, after all. 
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EDSON and Peter have started for 
Morford, en route for Ultrawa; 
convoying thither the quaint but vener- 
able couple, Janschill and his wife, much 
after the fashion of a puffing steam - tug 
towing into port an antique and silent 
bark; their leader tarrying behind them 
but for a few days. 

Case Veck also has disappeared, no 
one knows where or how; the mind of 
Bay Coast being too much perplexed in 
reference to him, and otherwise too much 
engrossed, to hold him in custody. 

Miss Harriet Amanda Charger, seated 
at the work-table, reads the weekly 


newspaper to her parents by the lamp- 
light; reads it very much as she would 
read a chapter in the Bible—straight on 
and straight through, without omitting 
anything, and without indulging in any 


foolish pauses. If there occur what she 
is pleased to call a “jumble-jamble,” a 
mix, and a “mess” —not the less she 
reads right on. That state of things 
which she denominates “mess,” and 
“mix,” and “jumble-jamble,” may be 
due in part to the monotony of her 
tones, for she never varies her accent. 

Miss Harriet Amanda has been strict- 
ly trained not to skip words—but always 
to “keep on at what you are about, 
and never take hold of one thing before 
you have finished another ;” and, that to 
leave anything out is as fatal in reading, 
as in dining it is improper to leave any- 
thing on your plate uneaten—which is a 
fault she seldom commits. 

She now reads, thus conscientiously. 
The sheet perused, announces itself, with 
much dignity: 
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There is variety in this journal, and 
its contrasts of style flash so sharply, as 
to light the entire page to a brilliant 
flashiness. Side by side, stand village 
locals and village personals, with easy- 
going explorations of this universe— 
to which the Enterprise, feeling the 
necessity of some concentration, has 
hitherto limited its cares. The noble 
columns of the Bay Coast Enterprise 
and Herald of Humanity can not, of 
course, be transferred to our meagre 
page. Nevertheless, we insert a few 
extracts from the present issue in the 
order of the items: 


—The present issue of our magnificent journal will 
have a cordial greeting from the literati of Bay Coast. 
Itis, however, pre-eminently the paper of the masses, 
and the pet and pride of the sturdy yeomanry in this 
influential community. We anticipate a tremendous 
rush. N.B.—We can not take pay in potatoes from 
new subscribers, having more of that commodity now 
than of any other, 


—That estimable citizen of our neighborhood, and 
eligible bachelor, Job Toll, Esq., drove through the 
main streets of our enterprising town yesterday (a 
town which the Bay Coast Enterprise and Her- 
ald of Humanity has done its utmost to advance), 
with a new hind - board, otherwise denominated tail- 
board, to his well known green wagon, The vehicle 
was drawn or propelled by the usual gray and sorrel 
team. If we were not mistaken, the sides or body 
of the equipage were clad in an entirely new coat of 
green paint, We are informed that our towns-peo- 
ple can find this description of paint at the elegant 
store of the Messrs. Brantly Bros. Mr. Toll was look- 
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ing in usual health and spirits. Wag on! friend Job, 
in thy job wagon. Mayst thou find it no hard job to 
pay thy toll ; and may no bell have cause to toll for 
thee; but, rather, for thee may some belle graciously 
and speedily ring. 

LaTeR.—We were in error! We understand now 
that it was a new dash-board, and not hind-board, 
which our citizens beheld—the old one having been 
fractured some time since. 

—The volcanic condition of the masses in Europe 
is already prepared to deluge the continent with an 
eruption of blood. Private advices to the Bay Coast 
Enterprise and Herald of Humanity assures us that 
the European world is sick at soul, and that noth- 
ing keeps down the surging tides of populous com- 
motion but the fierce satrapies and myrmidons 
of hireling tyrannies, the hoary - headed Poperies, 
and, we will say, the hydra-heeled infidelities of an- 
tiquated traditions. Let oligarchies listen to the warn- 
ing cry of a free and untrammeled press like the 
Bay Coast Enterprise and Herald of Humanity! 
We have always done our duty by Europe. 


—The following sweet lay is from the pen of our 
lovely village songstress, whose extreme modesty for- 
bids us to publish her name. It bears, however, her 
initials, G a P——k, and alights on our desk 
like a swallow, or other bird of paradise : 

Aone! 
Lines inscribed to the absent C——m., 


« Ah, why, alas! hath fondness fied, 
And joys that dwelt have henceward flown? 
I sit and shake my weary head, 
For now, perchance, I am—a/one / 

“Time broodeth, while the skies are bright, 
And still J muse upon the gone ; 
But saddest am I when comes night, 
For then, indeed, { am—alone //” 


For exquisite pathos, we scarcely think the above 
surpassed by anything in Tennyson. 


—The subjoined lines, however, betray the nervous 
style of our Bay Coastian Byron. Some have gone 
so far as to pronounce him the Shakspeare of Bay 
Coast. Others name him “The Village Ossian.” 
We predict that his soaring genius, limited now to 
a tutorship of the Boys’ Academy, will b even 
more difficult to follow in its flight. It is entitled, 

Errortiess EFrrort. 
By Algernon Alexander Stock. 


“ Avaunt! Apace! Afar! 
Callest thou this life—to breathe? 
Bare breath is rather death ! 
O! thou inert, inane, intact! 
Be independent of the grosser thought— 
Transfuse it! Ha! Apart! 
Say! deemest thyself so wise ? 
Fool! fondest fool!! Away! Aback/ 
Drain brimming beakers to the goblet’s brim! 
Clasp beauty’s widest zone! Then die! 
Aha! die? saidI. Die! Aha!!!” 





—Onions look promising. 
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—Mr. Jacob Pole yesterday sold a yearling heifer. 
He has two fine shoats. 


—Farmer Begg’s speckled hen has hatched out 
seven chickens, five of which are white. A pleasing 
token of the prosperity of this thriving metropolis. 
Go thou and do likewise. 


—Bodley is about to have his brick house mas- 
ticated. 


—Little Minnie Merrill had a birthday party yes- 
terday. There were five little girls, Custard was 
served in cups. And afterwards they played in the 
lane. All went well. 


—Our readers must not understand the Bay Coast 
Enterprise and Herald of Humanity as committed 
to favor the nebulous theory. We hold it under ad- 
visement, and shall determine soon whether we can 
consistently support the same. We are strongly of 
the opinion that the equipoise between questions of 
opacity and refrangibility has not yet been treated by 
our scientists as it should be. Universal knowledge 
is still in the infancy of its chronological eras. One 
of our own native townsmen has recently made the 
discovery, that through a piece of smoked glass the 
naked eye can look upon the blazing sun. The proc- 
ess has been tried before, but never with the precis- 
ion and finish which this savant has applied to the 
same. A committee of the Bay Coast Lyceum has 
been appointed to investigate the process, which is 
peculiar. 


—Believing that the people of our village would 
prefer to patronize domestic institutions, we beg to 
remind the numerous readers of the Bay Coast En- 
terprise and Herald of Humanity, that neighbor 
Pelton keeps on hand all sorts of cutlery and dry goods, 
and has recently added to his spacious premises a 
mammoth bakery. Being, as we understand, in con- 
stant communication with the marts of luxury, both 
in this and distant lands, he has always on hand a 
choice variety of cakes, pies and confectionery ; all 
candy personifications, including sticks, lumps, and 
representatives of animals ; besides ice-cream, oysters 
and other edibles. It is the only institution of its 
kind in our town, and therefore safely defies compe- 
tition. Third door from the post-office. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Melby entertained several of their 
neighbors to a sumptuous repast yesterday. There 
was a large round of roast beef, besides chickens— 
followed by every variety of pie that heart could 
wish. Immediately afterwards the ladies adjourned 
to the sitting-room, while the gentlemen enjoyed a 
perfect gorge “of reason” and deluge “ of soul.” 


—It is whispered that the great lawyer, and yet 
to be popular statesman, William Whample, is to 
visit this beauteous village once again, and thrill our 
citizens with the patriotism of his voice. The occa- 
sion which elicits this graceful and gigantic thinkist 
to leave his office is the public meeting which it is 
understood has been agreed upon to consider the re- 
cent prodigies and outrages. Our citizens will be on 
hand. Evoked by the magic name of Whample, they 
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will also be awakened by the crisis which has come 
upon the interests of this town. The living have 
been robbed; the dead have been waylaid in their 
graves, and exposed to the chilling, unpleasant rains 
of a dark and foggy night! Bay Coast must assert 
itself. ‘* Awake! arise! or be forever fallen !” 

Squire Whaniple will draw a full house. He has 
seen public life. It is stated that he once visited 
Washington, and was introduced to the President of 
the United States, whom he assured that he approved 
many things in his last presidential message. Where- 
upon, the President is related to have smiled with a 
peculiar smile, and stated that the fact gave him 
pleasure. We predict a return to Washington for the 
Hon, Mr. Whample. Go in season. 


Bay Coast has come to the conclusion 
that it is either haunted by ghosts, or 
hunted by robbers; it knows not which. 
In either case, it feels insulted. Prac- 
tical people accept the latter theory, and 
pay little heed to the shrugs and sighs 
of the superstitious. There are stories 


afloat about flying phantoms and un- 
earthly noises. There is no less author- 
ity than that of Si, the colored lad, for 
the startling intelligence that “ Dem wite 
spooks is roun’ agin. 


Dere ain’t neber 
no cullud spooks.”’ Asked why, he an- 
swers: “Dun’no. ’Specks dey hab to 
stay home and clar up arter de wite 
ghostes ; ennyways, de wite ones always 
does de trabblin’ all dere own selves. 
Ain’t no cullud spooks —not, nebber— 
dere ain’t. De wite spooks don’t want 
’em cumin’ roun’.” Teased once more 
upon the subject, he gives the higher 
philosophy of the matter: “Sho! if dey 
done cum’d oncet, nobody cuddent neb- 
er see dem; dey’d be too brack!” 
Which settles it. 

In Bay Coast, as in all villages, one 
or two sages are found, having little 
rooms, called “The library,” in their 
abodes, with well-filled book-shelves. 
Through the monthlies and the quarter- 
lies they contrive to get a glimmer of 
the last inventions, and the latest theo- 
ries of science. Mr. Parner is one of 
these, and is really an intelligent per- 
son, turning his partial education to the 
best account. The famous one, howev- 
er, is Plunk, the village doctor, who 
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walks in creaky boots, and speaks in 
lordly bass, especially in sick-rooms; 
always eyeing an invalid sternly, not to 
say fiercely, like a medical jailor, and 
dealing sharply with him, as with one who 
is either guiltily shamming sickness, or 
requiring treatment merely as a mono- 
maniac. Indeed, the Doctor seems to 
regard his patients as constituting a gen- 
eralasylum. The creak of his inflexible 
boots inspire awe on every staircase, and 
there are few patients who can stand be- 
fore his spleeny pooh-pooh-ing. Some 
of the sufferers coming under his care 
actually owe their recovery to this man- 
ner on his part, needing only, in the 
first place, to be roused; and, as for 
those who can not bear to be roused, of 
course they sink, for lack of stamina. 
At all events, their number is diminish- 
ing. 

Doctor Plunk has a way of bursting 
into a sick-room with the effect of an 
electric shock. He squares off to the 
sensitiveness of the invalid, and makes 
him feel that he has no business to be 
lying there at all, and defrauding some 
other patient of the Doctor’s notice. 
“ You sick? What’s the matter with 
you?—eh, eh?” Or, again, “ Well, sir, 
what mow ?”—assuming to be exhausted 
with repeated visits to the same patient, 
whom probably he never saw before. 

If the victim be tempted to go into 
particulars, when thus challenged, the 
Doctor sits looking at him with a grim 
smile of incredulity, and suddenly inter- 
rupts him: “You know your ow# case, 
do you? That’s not your case at a//— 
nothing like your case.” ‘‘ But, Doctor, 
I thought you wanted me to tell you—” 
“ Now, look here, are you managing this 
case, oram I? You tell me you have 
got a pain in your ead. There is no 
pain in your head; that’s your imagina- 
tion. Trouble with your side,eh? Pre- 
posterous! I don’t believe you know 
which your side is. Where is your side 
—show me your side. That your side? 
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That’s your diaphragm. Hoot—toot! 
with your sides, and your heads, and 
your notions. You have got too much 
imagination —that’s what’s the matter 
with you /” 

Or, “So you have gone and made 
your child sick again, eh, madam? 
What’s that for? What have you been 
giving this child, madam?” “Doctor, 
I declare I gave it nothing—” ‘ Noth- 
ing? You gave this child xothing? Do 
you women calculate that I am going to 
keep your children well, while you starve 
them to death? This child is evidently 
suffering, madam, for want of a little nat- 
ural nutriment. And you give it noth- 
ing?” “O, Doctor, I did not say that. 
I was only going to say that I had given 
baby nothing dx¢ a little broth —barley- 
broth, such as we had at table. You re- 
member, you told us to give it broth that 
other time when it was sick.” “Broth? 
—broth?” “Yes, Doctor” —timidly. 


“ Now, look here, madam, I wish to ask 
you one question: is it, or is it not, your 


desire and wish—I say, your desire and 
wish — to destroy that infant, madam?” 
“OQ, Doctor!” burstingintotears. ‘“ Be- 
cause, if it is, just continue to dose it with 
peppery broths. That’s all I have to 
say, madam. Just continue to stuff and 
suffocate your unconscious offspring with 
boiling barley-broths. Mind, I say, if 
you so wish and so desire; otherwise, 
let it alone. If / tell you to murder your 
child, madam, I am amenable to the 
laws of my country. What I said be- 
fore, does not affect the diagnosis now. 
Did you consider the present diagnosis, 
madam?” ‘No, Doctor,” very earnest- 
ly. ‘I knew baby had the snuffles in 
his little nose, and seemed to have a cold 
in his little head, and I thought a little 
broth might warm his darling little stom- 
ach ; but I never knew it could bring on 
the dige-noses ! ” 

The Doctor, having no rival for miles 
holds the community under strict control, 
and his opinion upon most matters car- 
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ries great weight. He keeps his opinions 
creaking, like his boots. He sits in his 
library on Sundays, and posts himself in 
the suggestions of the magazines, always 
revering them as laws of the Medes and 
Persians. But all mysterics he pooh- 
poohs as “bosh.” Mental phenomena 
he “‘tut-tuts.” 

“That’s your imagination. I'll tell 
you what’s the matter with yow, sir. 
Your stomach is out of order, for the 
want of calomel and jalap.” 

For any passion of sorrow: “Gent- 
ian—and if that don’t do, a hot foot- 
bath.” 

With respect to prayers and tears, 
and pieties, church-goings, and the like: 
“Tf men and women will let their imag- 
inations run away with them, why, they’ve 
got to do so. The parson has to have 
his salary. I like to have the church 
stand on the corner. It is quite an or- 
nament to our town. But what’s all this 
fuss about your soul? Now, look here! 
you talk about your mind; now, what is 
it like,eh? Where do you locate it, eh? 
Medical men, sir—scientific men, sir— 
don’t bother with what they can not 
find. You believe you have got a soul; 
very well, it’s your imagination: shat’s 
what you’ve got. We have all got that, 
and too much of it, sir; yes, madam, al- 
together too much.” 

“But, Doctor,” once ventured a keen 
lady, innocently, “Where 7s my imag- 
ination? What is my imagination?” 
“Pooh, pooh! madam!—madam, tut- 
tut!” 

The recent adventure of Case Veck, 
this sage declares, as vaguely as oracu- 
larly, to have been due to electric phen- 
omena, taking a biological form, aggra- 
vated by an overloaded stomach, and 
exposure to the night-air. At all events, 
it is magnetic. To this view he partial- 
ly converts Mr. Parner, who has heard 
of such things, and has a native love of 
science, as pursued under shield and 
banner of high-sounding terms. 
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The matter has been so much dis- 
cussed, and the agitation thereby so 
increased, that it is unanimously agreed 
to hold a public meeting in the school- 
house, with a view to air the different 
versions of it. In addition to the ed- 
itorial notice, which has already met 
our eye in the columns of the Bay 
Coast Enterprise and Herald of Hu- 
manity, the following poster is literally 
posted, being fastened with tacks on 
mile-posts and posts of fences all along 
the turnpike, as well as on door- posts : 

“The citizens of Bay Coast, without 
distinction of party, are requested to 
meet in the district school-house, on Fri- 
day evening next, at early candle-light, to 
take measures for the protection of this 
town. Eminent speakers will attend. 


That eloquent orator and popular favor- 
ite, William Whample, has been invited 
to be present.” 

So the original placard read. On the 
grocery-store, a little out of town, the 


volunteer copy thus ran: 

“The Sitsins of ba Cost, without dis- 
tinction or Parity, will Meat, on Fryday 
at schule House, by Airly canle Light.” 

The school- house is lit for the occa- 
sion by candles bending from the rows 
of tin that hold them, until several of 
them have thieves in their wicks, or 
wicked thieves, that try to run away 
with the light and the tallow, while oth- 
ers sputter angrily, in vindictive justice 
against such acrime. The room is eas- 
ily crowded, one Bay Coaster being com- 
pelled to take his seat on the stove, in 
the centre of the room, which, however, 
receives him coldly in this summer sea- 
son. Other Bay Coasters plant them- 
selves on the desks — shaggy men in 
rough coats, or coatless in shirt-sleeves. 
Innumerable small boys, wrongfully out 
of bed, are wedged in between, appear- 
ing to esteem the occasion one demand- 
ing more than usual fidelity to pea-nuts. 
Front seats are allotted to the fair sex, 
under the announcement: “Let them 
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ladies go forrid, but. Ladies, will you, 
well, once, go forrid, then?” 

Farmer Begg, as usual, is elected to 
the “Cheer,” making his customary and 
formulary speech—compounded, appar- 
ently, of grace said at table and legal 
document — “ For this honor herein be- 
stowed, we give our hearty thanks, and 
now hereby do testify and say that this 
here meeting aforesaid come to order.” 

It clearly does. The order is such at 
first that all sit motionless and gaze on 
the “Cheer,” whose looks wax still more 
lofty on them all. Is the popular heart 
too full for utterance? Not by any 
means. But the real village orator likes 
to keep in the background, while the 
villagers delight to wait for the orator. 
Sundry clamorous debaters and impetu- 
ous Demostheneses, panting to speak, 
hold back in a coquettish way, like young 
girls from the piano, and older ones from 
the more mystic melodies of courtship. 

The silence lengthening, the candles 
do their sputtering more spitefully, and 
not without reason, for the wicked thieves 
in other candles are fast making way with 
spoils of light and tallow. It becomes 
awkward. Small boys can’t stand it. 
They attempt to “skylark,” which, in 
such close quarters, may be difficult. 
Some of them succeed to cleave the air 
with flying pea-nut shells, and, if no 
“lark” notes are distinct, one lad does 
accomplish a shrill whistle, whereat Pres- 
ident Begg becomes almost unbecom- 
ingly personal: “Let’s have no more of 
them there interruptions. Bob Snyder, 
you do that agin, will you?”—a request 
which Bob understands he is respect- 
fully to decline. 

“What is the business before this 
here respective meetin’, then?” asks the 
“ Cheer.” 

Caddington nudges Charger ; Charger 
scowls, and murmurs grimly, “Speak yer 
own self.” But Mrs. Caddington nudg- 
es her husband, to more purpose, and he 
rises to his feet, the chairman announc- 
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ing him as follows, “Mr. Caddington, 
supposin’ you talk to us a spell?” 

Mr. Caddington proceeds: “I move, sir, 
that a watch be sot to foller them fellers. 
There’s ben enough of these goings-on. 
Honest men can’t rest onto their beds. 
First it was the bugglers, with their 
tricks. And now these here restruction- 
ists have been a-cutting up into our bury- 
ing-ground. Mr. Cheerman: Sir, our 
fathers bled for free institutions, sir; 
and one of which, sir, is the right of ev- 
ery place to its own grave-yard—and its 
own deaths, sir. Sir, America’s free ea- 
gle flies over us, holding the Stars and 
Stripes into their talents; and, sir, hes 
it come to this here, sir? I say, hes it 
come to this here? Ef it hes come to 
this here, the time may come when the 
diffusion of blood into the French Re- 
formation was no more to this here Bay 
Coast than a mill-pond to the oceans! 
Ef sitsins of this glorious repud/ic ain’t 
to be allowed to sleep in peace into their 
own graves, sir, then, sir, I would like 


to ask where they shell sleep? That’s 
all, sir—I say, that’s a///” looking 
fiercely at Charger, who meekly remon- 
strates: “Bodder to it! I ain’t sed noth- 


ing agin it, hev 1?” Whereupon a 
voice in the rear calls out, severely, “I 
rule that ’ere out of order, and I move 
that them there politics be discontinner- 
ed. You that are in favor, say ‘aye;’ 
contrary minded!” 

Mr. Parner, in a gentlemanly way, 
thinks “that it would be a great gratifi- 
cation to this audience to hear from Dr. 
Plunk, who has given much attention to 
scientific subjects, and has, it is under- 
stood, some views of his own, in regard 
to biological and electrical phenomena.” 

The Doctor’s boots creak pompously, 
and he “does not know that he has any- 
thing which the audience would care to 
consider.” But he proceeds, without 
pausing for a reply, to unroll a manu- 
script, in which he traces the course of 
the globe from its nebulous condition, 
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and is supposed to be slaughtering, with- 
out mercy, several theories, whose authors 
are unknown to the assembly ; and inti- 
mates, that life is electricity, and elec- 
tricity is life; that life and electricity are 
what he calls subsistence; and that, as 
to anything else, it is “ priestcraft and 
imagination;” that imagination is priest- 
craft, and priestcraft is imagination; and 
that the progress of this age demands 
the prompt extermination of both from 
the citadel of liberty, and the arsenal of 
thought, and the general society of Bay 
Coast. 

He is glancing, with some contempt, at 
the disorder of the universe, when there 
is a stir at the door, and the smooth 
shape of William Whample glides with- 
in. Calls awaken for “Whamply!” 
“ Whamper!” “ Whimple!” “Whomp- 
well!” and one small boy innocently 
sets up his pipes for “ Whopper!” but 
he is glared down. The “Cheer” an- 
nounces, with dignity, that “This bur- 
glary and grave-yard meetin’ will now 
be addressed by their eloquent friend 
from the city, who is well acquainted 
with them things, and will have the good- 
ness to come forrid.” 

Whample bows nattily, takes aim at 
his audience with his eye, and, poising 
an invisible fishing-rod among them, 
from an outstretched arm, proceeds — 
perhaps it would be better to say that 
he pirouettes, or performs ; for there is 
nothing direct in Whample’s ways. He 
boxes the compass. Now, Mr. Whample 
quotes from “Gray’s Elegy” and “The 
Burial of Sir John Moore.” He alludes 
to the presence of “lovely woman,” and 
asks, in what age of the world it has not 
been the case that lovely woman has 
been by the side of man, in his move- 
ments of reform; whether, in fact, she 
might not be fairly entitled to be called 
his guardian angel. But should not man 
guard, carefully guard, the portals of this 
bower of beauty, and the shrine of such 
a divinity—home? Gentlemen! your 
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homes! It has been insinuated, that 
strangers have been seen lurking about 
Bay Coast just prior to the late robbery. 
One of them had worn the dress of a 
gentleman ; but he appealed to the high- 
ly-intelligent farmers, and solid men of 
Bay Coast, with several of whom he had 
had pleasant intercourse in other scenes, 
whether it is dress that makes the man? 
“No, fellow- citizens! I can see, by the 
gleam of thought in the eyes of this most 
intelligent audience, it is not the coat 
that makes the man; it is the heart, and 
not the coat. I repeat it—notthecoat!” 

Here Mr. Job Toll is seen to rise half- 
way erect, and look toward the platform, 
as though he would be heard, and Mr. 
Whample makes a partial pause, for an 
inquiry or confirmation. The “Cheer” 
inclines his head favorably toward the 
fresh orator; but Mr. Toll simply an- 
nounces—“ I hain’t nothin’ to do with it, 
but I seen their pants, and they was cor- 
duroys.” He resumes his seat. 

Mr. Whample proceeds with his plea 
for justice, mingled with mercy; though 
in what, or to whom, he does not speci- 
fy. His plea, however, brings a hand- 
kerchief to Hattie Mandy’s eyes, and 
causes little Miss Plimley to remark to 
her next neighbor, in a gushing whisper, 
that “Grandmother always used to love 
to hear good speaking.” But Mrs. Cad- 
dington remarks to her next neighbor, 
“ That there is one of Mandy Charger’s 
new han’kerchiefs, that she has just, well, 
once, hemmed, then, for all.” 

The assembly is much impressed by 
the speech of Whample, and the “ Cheer” 
feels it his duty to lead some response or 
result; hence he says, solemnly—“ You 
have heerd our friend Whample. You 
that are in favor, say ‘aye.’ Any that 
are contrary minded!” 

The pompous Doctor rises alone, to 
confess that he is contrary minded. Not 
that he particularly gainsays Whample ; 
but that he always votes that way, as 
more radical, and expressive of his indi- 
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vidualism and hostility to all imagination. 
He prefers invariably to vote alone. 

Cham has been sitting, throughout 
the exercises, ostensibly quiet. Strictly 
speaking, however, Cham has been any- 
thing else but quiet. Perched against 
the wall at the extreme rear of the room, 
with seat tilted backward and hands 
clasped behind his head —one of them 
retaining still the open jack-knife, which 
he alternately sharpens on one boot, and 
employs to inscribe the desk with his in- 
itials — Mr. Cham has been enlivening 
those nearest to him with rejoinders to 
the several speakers. In the preliminary 
pause, when no one spoke, calling out, 
“ Jes’ so—I agree!” 

To Caddington’s outburst of oratory, 
a feeling tribute has been paid, by the ten- 
der inquiry, “Caddington! when was 
you took?” To Mr. Toll, “ Now, Job! 
— last chapter, last verse! Set down! 
set down! Let Aunt Rojanny talk!” 


Suddenly rising, as Job does sit down, 


he proclaims rapidly —before anyone 
can tell whence the voice comes—in de- 
rision of Mr. Toll’s announcement, “Z 
saw a man have a jacket on! ”’—causing, 
by the gratuitous remark, all those in 
front of him to crane their necks, to hear 
what was coming next. But next, there 
is nothing coming. 

During Dr. Plunk’s essay, Cham’s ec- 
stacy has known no bounds. Now, there 
gurgles a suppressed snicker, at some 
learned word ; now, there breaks forth a 
wailing tone of commiseration, at some 
high-sounding phrase. The Doctor 
winding up his feat of eloquence by the 
words, in ringing tone, “ Science and lit- 
erature ’—or, as he pronounced it, “lit- 
eratoor”—Cham bursts into song, with 
nasal tone, “ri-too-ra-loo-ra-loo-ra-loo,” 
ending with a chanticleer’s full crow. 

Mr. Cham now rises to his feet, knock- 
ing down asputtering candle, which near- 
ly creates general confusion, by burning a 
hole in one man’s sleeve, and drabbling 
with grease another’s collar. 
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“T move that we have had meeting 
‘ enough; now, let’s do some work. It’s 
a month to-night sence that bugglery, 
and ten days sence we found that crazy 
feller lyin’? down among the tombs, ac- 


cordin’ to the scripters. I lifted him up. — 


Caddington was scared to death. You 
needn’t look, Caddington ; you know you 
was. And the first thing he said when 
he come to himself was, ‘Where’s Jar- 
ker?’ and the next was, ‘What’ll Square 
Whapsle say?’ And then he went off 
agin. 

“Now, there was two of them feller- 
beings that Whample calls ‘lovely wom- 
en’ come down that night of the bug- 
glery, and went away the next morning, 
a-lookin’ for their husbands —so they 
said. That*is what women mostly is a 
doin’, mostly all the time; but these 
women was none of the best, and in 
these days, when women wants to do 
everything that men do, I don’t see why 
they mightn’t have bugglery among their 
other rights. But that is neither here 
nor there. Whample says he is above 
suspicioning the fair sect. But I ain’t!” 
(Horror depicted on every countenance). 
“T say I ain’t!” (with a roar). “And 
what I want to wind up with is this: 
Black Sam, the hostler, lets on that that 
little cuss of a nig, they call ‘Si,’ told 
him that he heerd one of them ladies 
say to the other, ‘About a month.’ Now, 
Jim Ward here, he states that he hed a 
call last evening to go through the lane, 
that leads between the DeLissey Place 
and the house which used to belong to 
Mis’ Stewart. Both of them houses is 
now closed up. Jim Ward, git right up 
here, and tell right out what you seen. 
Never mind them politics, nor the bilol- 
ogies, Jim” (with a sneer at the recent 
speakers). “You jest say it. Talk 
right along to ’em.” 

And Jim does. 
words : 

“T was goin’ down the lane betwixt 
and between them two houses, and I 


He is a man of few 
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thought I see a rabbit, or suthin’, run 
down into the yard of old Mis’ Stewart’s 
place. I thought I’d cut acrost, and jist 
as I got under the winder—there ain’t 
nobody there for these four years—I see 
a shetter a leetle mite open —just a lee- 
tle mite—and ! was thinkin’ the wind 
had got it loose, when, cracky! creaky! 
it went shet, and I see a white hand a- 
shettin’ of it. I am not a prophet, nor 
a son of a prophet, and I so state; but 
my name is James Ward, and I see this 
*ere.” 

The meeting is in some danger of 
convulsion. Contradictory opinions are 
murmured. Plunk is heard to say, 
“electric” and “imagination.” Job ex- 
claims, “ This is well nigh onto strange ; 
I hope no one won’t blame it onto me.” 
Charger, for once, varies his phrase, and 
actually instructs them: “ Bodder, then! 
now, bodder!” Mrs. Caddington re- 
marks, scripturally, “Them that looks 
out of the winders shall be defkened.” 
While Miss Plimley remembers that 
“Grandmother made a point of having 
the windows washed every Wednesday, 
unless it was a storm, and then she did 
it Thursday. There was one family that 
did it Friday, and that was the very fam- 
ily where the girl died, one year, with 
the scarlet fever, when the scarlet fever 
was round. Wasn’t it strange? But 
how Mis’ Stewart used to have her win- 
dows washed, she disremembers ever 
to have heard grandmother say.” She 
believes that “There is some countries 
where the windows never get washed at 
all. It is either Italy or Alps. There 
they always let their windows be until 
they get so dark you can’t see out of 
them, and then they cover ’em with 
new coats of glass, and look through 
them.” 

Miss Plimley continues to ramble to 
those about her. But nobody listens to 
Miss Plimley. 

Cham rises to business. He thinks 
the robbery is to be attempted again, 
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probably, to-night. “Let us all go out in 
squads, and keep watch.” 

The proposal is enthusiastically re- 
ceived by all the men, and especially by 
all the boys. Only one or two women 
demur. One of these is Mrs. Charger, 
who says: “It’s no way to take men out 
of their homes at night. It’s jest like 
them Masons and other Odd Fellows, to 
their halls and to their lodgers. Let men 
lodge into their own houses. She ain’t 
a goin’, well, once, to have Charger get- 
tin’ into them s’loons, and gambles, and 
porter-houses—with them men.” 

Much in a tone which implies that 
Charger is either more, or less, than a 
man. 

This she jerks out to Aunt Rojanna, 
who does not concur, but remonstrates, 
“ They aint fit for nothin’ round a house. 
Let ’em go out doors.” 

One small boy also comes to grief ; for 
just as he is about feeling himself a valua- 
ble village-guard, with prospect of brave 
doings, under cover of the crowd, his 
sacred mother, with saturnine and sol- 
emn visage, collars him, and uttering no 
word meanwhile, like a grim sentinel, 
marches him to his proper guard-house, 
amid the aggravating titters of the small- 
er boys, and with the unswallowed ap- 
ple in his mouth, which he can not 
masticate under her tight clutch on the 
nape of his neck, but holds in his lips, 
as a young pig, prepared for the roasting- 
spit, is garnished, by a lemon between 
his teeth. Nor does she relax her stur- 
dy clasp uatil she deposits him in the 
second story, and, poetically; lays him 
“in his little bed.” 

The meeting adjourns, without a mo- 
tion, dissolving in groups. President 


Begg, finding it impossible to sway the 
scene from the “Cheer,” thinks it best to 
come down and mingle with it, on the 
floor. 

The village-constable is called for, 
and struts about, armed with his club, 
and a tremendous horse- pistol, both of 
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which he handles in a manner far more 
dangerous to himself, than to anybody 
else. 

Cham takes the lead. It is arranged 
that the men shall divide themselves in- 
to three groups. One of these, headed 
by Cham himself, shall keep guard of 
the approaches to the grave- yard, and 
the public road between that and the 
old DeLissey Place. The others shall 
ensconce themselves in the thicket be- 
hind Mary’s Glen, ready to act, as exi- 
gency may require; while the third, 
which Dr. Plunk, with a scoffing laugh, 
volunteers to head, attended by the val- 
iant constable, and including, beside 
these two, Caddington and Charger, 
shall, by virtue of the constable’s staff 
of office, take possession of ‘the deserted 
house of the late Mrs. Stewart; whence 
they can not only detect any intruders 
within, but command a safe and sweep- 
ing view of the DeLissey Place, and their 
comrades in the road, ready at any mo- 
ment to rush to their rescue. 

It is now ten o’clock; and the villag- 
ers retire to their homes, to refresh them- 
selves, and arm, and equip, as the law 
does not direct, nor the imagination read- 
ily conceive. 

At midnight, sharp, they meet again, 
and, duly impressed with the magnitude 
of the case, proceed without much noise, 
except the shrill and incessant whispers 
to each other to “hush,” and the occa- 
sional admonition and rebuke, “Can't 
you be still?” “Stop that talking.” 
“No, it warn’t me, nuther.” “’Sh, ’sh! 
Ben Jones, hadn’t you better take some- 
thin’ for that cough of yourn?” “Look 
out there, Bramble, they’ll hear you.” 
“Tell Dr. Plunk to pull off his boots.” 

However, one o’clock sees them droop- 
ing at their stations, for the lack of some 
adventure. 

The popular party is that headed by 
Cham, in person—his votaries laying 
much stress upon his size anddash. To 
this Teunis Larkin attaches himself, as 
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do numerous festive lads ; to this adhere, 
ina sort of sticky and uneven way, the va- 
rious loafers of the town. This detach- 
ment becomes so large and cheerful, that 
of necessity it divides itself into smaller 
groups, who choose their places —one 
behind a tree; another under the shed; 
another still around the corner, close to 
the fence; but all within convenient 
reach of each other, and exchanging 
guttural and sibilant whispers, that are 
audible enough to give alarm to any tres- 
passer, within a quarter of a mile. 
Look you, as it gets very dark—as- 
suredly something is moving over there. 
“ Hush, I heerd a step,” says one. 
Surely enough, a shadow is seen to 
move stealthily across the road, making 
it would seem for the negro caravansary, 
back of the old DeLissey Place. Cham 
murmurs, “’Taint no buggler. Keep 
still.” Buta man by the name of Van 
Horn declares otherwise; and Teun’s 
lively imagination, aided by his recollec- 
tion, adds “ He is a gettin’ onto the win- 
der-sill this ’dentical minnit!” What 
object any burglar could entertain in 
scaling the walls of the negro-hut, is not 
obvious. Impelled, however, by this 
positive testimony, several start and 
creep cautiously in that direction. The 
group in the glen catch sight of these 
moving figures, and atonce awakening to 
the appalling fact that the robbers have 
arrived; they, too, begin to move noise- 
lessly forward. The chase becomes 
brisk, and thoroughly reciprocal. The 
object first descried moving, toward the 
window, is no other than the staid and 
prudent Mr. Toll, who, from his place 
behind a tree, has strayed a moment to 
reconnoitre the old hut. Presently he 
perceives that stealthy steps are track- 
ing him, and, “patter- patter,” footsteps 
keep behind him. Not caring to en- 
counter any burglars single-handed, lest 
they might feel impelled, for lack of 
some house to break, to break into the 
clay habitation of his own proper being 
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—the residence of his immortal part; 
still less willing to be overtaken by body- 
snatchers, who might inflict a Aadeas 
corpus upon him; or, if the circum- 
stances precluded their digging him up 
from a grave, might dig him into one, 
Mr. Toll moves cautiously aside, and 
begins to back toward his associates. 
This furtive movement by no means es- 
capes the observation of his suspicious 
neighbors, who make sure now that they 
are on the track of the real thief at last. 
Instead of calling out to them, Job, with 
the patience of his patriarcha! namesake, 
continues to glide, evade, elude—which 
he does successfully at first, because, as 
the foremost pursuer avers, in a whis- 
per, “You don’t catch him tackling no 
New York thief armed to the teeth, all 
alone.” He therefore halts for his com- 
rades to come up, and makes signs to 
them, which Job takes, in the shadows, 
to be signals such as burglars use; and 
they begin to close up slowly, and dive 
and duck, around the building first, and 
then around the trees, behind which the 
insulted Job takes nimble refuge. This 
chasséing lasts awhile, until Joe Brown, 
more summary than the rest, gives voice: 
“S’render there. Yeou! I say, yeou! 
s’render there! then, but, or we’ll shoot 
you as dead as a mackerel! Me and my 
neighbors will” (slightly reluctant to take 
the entire risk) — “we w#//. S’render, 
yeou. I say, now, come”—coaxingly 
adding a little moral suasion. “’Taint 
no use; jes s’render, please.” 

Just then, whether by design or acci- 
dentally, the pistol in his hands goes 
off. Mr. Toll gives a start, and goes off 
likewise, breaking from trot to scamper, 
and from scamper to full run. He stum- 
bles, and his pistol explodes with the jar, 
making his pursuers perfectly sure that 
they are on the heels of the right man. 
The whole pack give chase, with Teun 
Larkin safely in the middle, in whom 
there is undoubtedly something of the 
hound—giving tongue in fervent yells. 
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Mr. Toll, however, is as long-winded 
as he is long-legged, and speedily leaves 
several of his pursuers—Teun among 
the rest—clean out of range. These 
drop off to a jog-trot, while a few press 
him closely. 

Job rushes over the road. Hatless? 
Of course! What is the need of head- 
gear or other ornament, amid the rush 
of earnest life? The man who will pause 
to pick up his hat when his life is at 
stake, deserves to lose his head. Hat- 
less, colorless, well-nigh breathless; but 
gasping still an angry protest to him- 
self: 

“T ain’t obleeged to stan’ it agin so 
many bugglers, all to oncet. I ain’t a- 
goin’ to, nuthcr; and no one can’t blame 
this onto me.” 

Meantime, the squad lurking behind 
Mary’s Glen, perceiving the furtive move- 
ments of their comrades in their first pur- 
suit of Mr. Toll, and further excited by 
the sudden firing, are rushing in pursuit 
of them. Approaching from the other 
side, they sec these scooting away, as fast 
as their legs can carry them, and take it 
that they flee from them. One of them 
confronts the last of Job’s pursuers, who, 
lagging in the rear, has thought to catch 
up with his company, by striking across 
the field; but, finding himself pursued, 
in turn, conceives that the robber is be- 
fore him. He turns to effect his capt- 
ure at the same instant when the new- 
comer meditates securing him. They 
face each other. 

“S’render, here! 
oner.” 

“S’render your own self! You are 
mine, I reckon.” 

“No; yeou.” 

“TI say, yeou—now.” 

Both: “I say, I won’t.” 

Both: “I say, you shell.” 

“Look here, now; I say, yeou! I 
ain’t a-goin’ to do nothin’ of this kind.” 

“Look here, yeou; I say, I don’t mean 
to, nuther.”’ 


You are my pris- 
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“Why, who air yeou?” 

“Why, who are yeou ?” 

“Well, I swan; it’s Jim Ward!” 

“ Well, I never—Van Horn. ’Tain’t 
you, is it? How do you come on?” 

“Yes, it’s me. How do you git 
along?” 

“Well, this here beats!” 

“Say nothin’.” 

“Don’t yeou let on.” 

And they move off, in friendly custo- 
dy of one another. 

Meantime, Teunis Larkin, dropping 
out of the chase, is lurking by himself, 
when he hears footsteps behind him, 
that evidently go for him; and, before 
that wretched wight can tell who it is, a 
grip on the scruff of his neck forces his 
coward conscience to betray him to what 
he supposes to be the avenging burglar. 
“T say, mister, lem me go. I hain’t 
tole nothin’ on you, nuther. I never 
tole nuthin’ about them ’ere luddies, I 
declare to gracious. I say, I hain’t sed 
nothin’ about that ’ere chist we took. 
I’ve sot my senemens agin tellins, I hev. 
Fen’ peachins, I say. I say, mister, I 
know where there’s a paper, wot was 
picked up next day, anigh the winder — 
a paper as hed bin spilled when that 
plaguey chist fell down and busted. Si, 
he picked it up, and I thought mebbe it 
was the one we was arter. Si’s got it, 
hid in the barn-ben. I am a-goin’ to 
git it for Mr. Whamply! I say, my 
senemens is to git it, and give it. I’m 
aposed to this here keepin’ things! I 
say, Mister, leave me be. Ouch, you’re 
a-chokin’ me. Leave me go. Why, 
land alive! it’s Mr. Cham. O, Mr. 
Cham, I know’d it was you, all the time. 
Mr. Cham, I was only a-foolin’ with 
them there blasted bugglers, though. 
Mr. Cham, sir, you know’d my sene- 
mens, sir, don’t you, Mr. Cham?” 

To all of which Mr. Cham answers 
only, “Fetch me that there paper,” with 
a shake that makes all Teun’s teeth ac- 
quainted with each other. 
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Job Toll has outrun his pursuers. 
Their statement is, that the chief bur- 
glar has been almost nabbed. “He 
fired at us,” says one, triumphing in his 
own hair- breadth escape. “I brought 
him down,” says another,“ but he slip- 
ped off again.” 

Mr. Toll is, in reality, gurgling and 
perspiring, now, under his own vine and 
fig-tree; while the only consolation 
which Rojanna administers, in her wrath 
at being roused, is in these words: 

“ Burglars is better than lunattics ; they 
make less noise. Best some on you bur- 
gle into some asylum for lunattics. Ter- 
ry Fir-my!” 

All this time, the third detachment, con- 
sisting of the “sitsins,” who have literally 
“burgled” their way into the house of 
the late Mrs. Stewart, have had a sin- 
gularexperience. With lantern in hand, 
they carefully climb the stairs to the sec- 
ond story; every creak of Dr. Plunk’s 
boots sounding like a creak, not only of 
the staircase, but of every door, window, 
and apartment, ina general concert ; and 
the Doctor’s sonorous tones becoming 
sepulchral, in the empty hall, aggravated 
by the croaking voices of his compan- 
ions. They enter the old sitting - room, 
where the noble lady had spent so much 
of her time, and seat themselves there, 
because the windows command the road 
in alldirections. Right opposite, on the 
other side of the hall, is the apartment 
which, many years ago, Felix Monard 
had occupied, and where he died. After 
his death, it had been disused, until his 
daughter Adelaide selected it as her 
room; and since her marriage, it had 
not been used at all. It looked out on 
the lawn, catching glimpses of the road- 
side. At the rear end of the room there 
used to be a small door, leading into a 
bed-room back of it; but, in some alter- 
ations, this door had been walled up, so 
as to leave only its outlines, as a blind- 
door in the masonry. 

The four men seat themselves in the 
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room first - mentioned, one by each win- 
dow, and the other two leiween them; 
while Dr. Plunk lays down the law. 

“ Gentlemen! ” exclaims the Doctor, 
“it is all priestcraft.” He omits to spec- 
ify what is priestcraft, and hence it is 
rather difficult to debate the point. He 
can scarcely, however, be supposed to 
insist that the whole globe is composed 
of that curious material. “Gentlemen!” 
he remarks again, sententiously, “ until 
the human race gets rid of its imagina- 
tion, it will never come to its senses. 
Take out, gentlemen, from the human 
brain, the imagination—tike it out, gen- 
tlemen”’—the Doctor appeared to be 
entering upon the experiment — “and 
you have left, sound sense.” 

“Then,” says Caddington, decidedly, 
“you've got to skelp them for to do it! 
That’s what you’ve got to go and do! 
Jes’ skelp ’em—eh?”’ 

“Sir, Mr. Caddington, sir,” ejaculates 
the doctor, “I have grave doubts wheth- 
er you are at all acquainted with the hu- 
man scalp, sir; or have ever made more 
than a one-sided acquaintance with your 
own scalp, sir—grave doubts, sir.” 

“JT don’t want to see no more than one 
side of mine,” says Charger, with some 
briskness. ‘“’Taint got but one side on 
it. Bodder to it.” 

“What's that?” exclaims Cadding- 
ton, nervously. “ There’s alight across 
the hall—and it’s in that there room! 
They’re in there now. Whiat’s that?” 
And Mr. Caddington quivers, possibly 
with ardor for pursuit. 

“What’s what?” inquires Doctor 
Plunk, grimly. A question that, which 
so many persons ask, and the answer to 
which only now and then one is said to 
know. ‘ What’s what? Perhaps an 
undulation of the ether—an electric wave 
and magnetic counter-wave ; unless, Mr. 
Caddington, it is your liver that makes 
you fancy it. Your liver ¢s torpid, and 
would readily make you imagine a light. 
It has thrown you into a nervous biol- 
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ogy, in which what you dream you seem 
to see.” 

“ What’s shat?” gasps Charger, “that 
ere’s a step I hear. I’ve hearn steps. 
I know steps, I guess. That ere’s a 
step, now, I tell you. What’s that?” 

“What's what?” inquires again the 
Doctor, this time more fiercely. “What's 
what? It’s your imagination, Charger. 
It’s some time since you took blue pill. 
You look yellow, sir. Sir, you look 
blue. You indicate blue pill, sir. You’ve 
gone and got up your imagination, sir, 
just for the want of it, sir. What’s 
what?” 

A second pause ensues, and then the 
question starts at once upon the lips of 
all, “ What's that?” 

And, indeed, what is it, and what can 
it be? 

The wind, or something else —elec- 
tric, magnetic, biological, zodlogical, the- 
ological, ontological, or what ?— throws 
open the door of the room on the other 
side of the hall —their own door having 
been left ajar, when they entered —and 
a singular light is playing round the 
wall, over the floor, in the angles of the 
corners, over the window-sashes; flit- 
ting quickly, like a lamp held in the hand 
of a person who has entered hastily, to 
search for something missing, and has 
but a few seconds in which to scan ev- 
ery inch of the apartment, then suddenly 
drawn back; the person desisting, and 
relinquishing the search. It passes 
through the outlines of the dumb door, 
in which it throbs and shimmers for a 
moment, lingering on the masonry like 
moonbeams upon lattice- work, and all 
at once goes out—not waning, but with 
a vivid flash, enkindling, then suddenly 
extinguished, just as when a gas-burner 
has been turned up by mistake the wrong 
way, and as hastily turned down. Their 
own dull lantern, which had paled in con- 
trast with this brilliant jet, goes out, at 
the same instant, and all is dark as 
pitch. 
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Now they hear unquestionable steps, 
of that peculiar pace, compressed but 
equable, which indicates that the step- 
per has no evil walk, nor any feverish 
agitation, nor unnatural somnambulism 
that skims the floor, but a gait honest 
and kind, composed with gravity, and 
steady with good intent. There is as 
much to be learned of purpose and of 
character from the step as ever can be 
from the inflections of the voice. 

Their own door slowly opens. They 
see —no, they can not see, but they feel 
—a potent presence, as of a form aglow 
with health, a shape symmetrical with 
grace, an eye alight with peace, halting 
for a moment over them, and inspecting 
them. Then the steps gently retire, 
leaving them spell- bound, and are dis- 
tinctly heard retracing their way across 
the hall, through the opposite apartment, 
and toward the shadowy blind - door. 

Doctor Plunk sits very still, for the 
first time, it may be, for many years. 
His companions feel the spell of his si- 
lence, as well as of their own awe. 
Something comes in the Doctor’s face, 
of deeper thought and sounder sense 
than had dwelt there; and, as the hue 
of apoplectic self-importance flickers, 
and the purple of fat conceit fades, 
while the leer of his self-conscious 
glance melts into an open aspect of 
questioning and candor, the man looks 
more like a thinker than, in all his posi- 
tive pedantry, he had ever looked. His 
expression says, There is something, 
which I do not pretend to know, which 
yet may be, and one day shall be known. 
An expression, that, the most intellect- 
ual and most spiritual which the human 
countenance can take; a vitality of ex- 
pectation and docility, amid the possible. 

The only word the Doctor speaks is 
the brief question, “ What can it be ?”— 
another inquiry, never answered thor- 
oughly on earth, but somewhere to be 
answered. Nevertheless, Gabriel Am- 
brose could possibly have told him, even 
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then and there, that nothing was so loyal 
to the laws of nature, or so sure and 
simple in its biological, magnetic, and 
electric facts, as this, which was to 
Doctor Plunk the first apparition awak- 
ening his “imagination.” 

At this point, the pistol- shots, which 
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we have been describing, and which at 
any other time would have startled them, 
came to their relief; and never did con- 
cussive sounds of deadly weapons speak 
such music, and the eloquence of human 
fellowship. They leave the house to- 
gether, and without a word. 
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His broad -brimm’d hat push’d back with careless air, 
The proud vaquero sits his steed as free 

As winds that toss his black, abundant hair. 
No rover ever swept a lawless sea 
With such a fearless, heedless air as he, 

Who scorns the path, and bounds with swift disdain 
Away: a peon born, yet born to be 

A splendid king; behold him ride, and reign, 

The only perfect monarch of the mottled plain. 


How brave he takes his herds in branding - days, 








On timber’d hills that belt about the plain ; 
He climbs, he wheels, he shouts through winding ways 
Of hiding ferns and hanging fir; the rein 
Is loose, the rattling spur drives swift; the mane 
Blows free; the bullocks rush in storms before ; 
They turn with lifted heads, they rush again, 
Then sudden plunge from out the wood, and pour 
A cloud upon the plain, with one terrific roar. 


Now sweeps the tawny man on stormy steed, 
His gaudy trappings toss’d about and blown 
Above the limbs as lithe as any reed; 
The swift, long lasso, twirl’d above, is thrown 
From flying hand ; the fall, the fearful groan 
Of bullock toil’d and tumbled in the dust. 
The black herds onward sweep, and all disown 
The fallen, struggling monarch, that has thrust 
His tongue in rage, and roll’d his red eyes in disgust. 
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BRISTLES. 


“ROUSTABOUT” for eighteen 

years—a “dock-rat,” happy in the 
ooze —his only world was bounded by 
the wharf, whose striding legs waded 
unceasingly against the current. Yeta 
comely face, withal; so much so, that 
our village editor, who often had an idea 
above quoins and marriage-notices, used 
to say that he would make a good St. 
John, with river-damp fora halo. A face 
thrust into a loose fagot of long, white 
beard; sharp, gray eyes; a figure bent 
by vain efforts to pick up a fortune; clad 
in dingy duck in summer, and in oil- 
skin in winter: such was Bristles. 

The wave of success that had borne 
along blithely many of the early-comers 
to this will-o’-the-wisp land had left him 
stranded on the shore, like limp sea- 
weed, or the dull jelly-fish, all mouth and 
cheeks. Not even the ripples of fortune 
had favored him, apparently. No one 
knew his history. The oldest citizen of 
our straggling village said that Bristles 
had always been there, and with no oth- 
ername. A name, though, being a mere 
label hung upon the breast of personal- 
ity, signified nothing to him. An abso- 
lute recluse, he kept shutting the door in 
the face of the rest of humanity. He 
lived in a snug, square, floating house, 
such as fishermen use on our rivers, and 
this was usually moored among the tules 
behind the wharf. His only labor was 
to help about the warehouse, and catch 
the ropes of the steamers as they were 
flung at him with daily unpunctuality. 
His wages must have been small enough, 
but these were eked out by the fish he 
caught and sold to the villagers. He 


answered when addressed, but never 
volunteered a remark, not considering 
himself a picket upon the outposts of 


conversation. The idlers, “men about 
town,” and strangers, droned many a 
lingering hour in the little room behind 
the bar of the Riverside Saloon, in the 
classic sport of casino or “seven-up;”’ 
but in this smoke and whisky sodden 
place our friend was never to be seen, 
but was ever at the end of the wharf, 
watching his lines, now and then pulling 
up a fish, or else shut up in his floating 
dwelling. His oddity had become an 
acknowledged fact, just like the hand- 
less clock on the church-tower; or the 
gaping hole in the roadway to the wharf, 
around which all the county drove, by 
common consent, and no one thought of 
repairing it; or the inevitable puddle at 
the main corner, which in winter-time 
was the bath-house of black, wandering 
hogs; or the delinquent tax-list fasten- 
ed to the liberty-pole. Habit is often 
stronger than nature, and Bristles was 
left alone, plodding along in his narrow 
trail, unobserved and unobserving. 

Not entirely, though; one avenue to 
his feelings was still open, but only to 
little children. To these he was a friend 
and boon companion, a hero and a sage. 
The bits of humanity, that, from time to 
time, put in*a surprised appearance at 
Pikeport, were drawn naturally to Bris- 
tles, and, unless with older persons, nev- 
er met with arepulse. They would flock 
around him as he cast his lines for the 
finny innocents, and he would talk to 
them many an hour about the voracious 
pike, or the ugly sturgeon with its rough, 
inlaid back. And on rare occasions he 
would bring out from its pen his trained 
terrapin, and make him pick out the let- 
ters on the blocks that would spell the 
words missed by the pouting youngsters 
at school. And when Ishmael, as his 
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terrapinship was named, spelled out Bil- 
ly Reavis’ love to be Bessy Smith, such 
a chorus of babbling laughter rose, for 
had not Billy just been caught kissing 
that identical sweetheart up behind the 
graveyard! To these small-fry Bristles 
was a whale; and had any new code of 
that period enfranchised babes, our friend 
would have been elected unanimously to 
any post; and, as for the mothers, he 
was regarded as a special providence for 
the amusement of unruly children. The 
love of the little ones was Bristles’ con- 
necting link with his kind; but in all 
these times, let a grown person approach, 
and no snail ever recoiled more com- 
pletely than he from sight or sound. 
All these wonders I learned at second- 
hand from the children of the family 
with whom I boarded. 

I know not why, but it often happens 
that a fellow gets to living in one of 
those castaway villages that fleck our 
State, in some occupation or other, hard- 
ly knowing how he came there, and ap- 
parently unable to go away again. There 
is a local attraction purely physical, with 
no dash of sentiment. There is nothing 
to retain him—no remembrance of the 
past, or hopes of an ambitious future— 
but there he is fixed, until death or a 
moral earthquake moves him. It must 
be the listlessness of the climate that 
kills his energy; and here I beg pardon 
of the “finest climate in the world.” 
At all events, I was anchored at Pike- 
port, a mundane trinity, being the ex- 
press, the telegraph, and the post master, 
and upon my shoulders lay the respon- 
sibilities of the prosperity of the people. 
I had no friends there, though I knew 
every one for miles around the country- 
side; and in my leisure moments, which 
were many, my favorite place was on the 
wharf, where the cool winds could play 
about me and drive off care. Here I 
began to watch Bristles—stealthily, at 
first, for he was as sensitive as a girl, 
but finally at my ease. He never came 
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for a letter; in fact, I never saw him off 
the wharf. And his friendlessness, or 
at least his manifest dislike of mingling 
with his fellow- men, was a real attrac- 
tion to me, to the same sentiments in- 
clined. It might be inconsistent in a 
hermit to desire a companion, but if this 
hermit saw near him a fellow-creature, 
actuated, to all appearance, by the same 
motives his own heart concealed, curios- 
ity, if nothing more, would draw him 
nearer. There are times in every man’s 
life when he would like to sit with his 
back to the whole world ; when the mere 
attrition with humanity, the “daily con- 
tact of the things I loathe,” becomes un- 
bearable; when the sound of a voice is 
an attack upon his prerogative, and the 
manifestation of interest by another is 
an open insult. But back from this self- 
appointed exile he comes with enlarged 
sympathies and aspirations. Now, as to 
Bristles, personally, I did not care to 
know him; he could not be of advan- 
tage to me; but, as an expression and 
embodiment of principles and feelings 
akin to my own, he was attractive. 
Filled with thoughts like these, and 
continually observing the old man, at 
last I came to look upon him as a double 
being. Asa physical entity, doomed to 
pace the wharf and handle ropes, to per- 
form the changeless duties of a dull, 
daily round, to lure to his cruel hooks 
the sportive fish and these to barter for 
the necessaries of life, a creature moving 
in a circle that had no resting-places — 
and, again, as a spiritual creation, pos- 
sessed of thought and purpose, bound to 
fixed ideas, impelled by strong deter- 
mination to a distinct goal, and consis- 
tent with conditions not imposed by its 
own will—these were the united, full- 
grown twins my imaginaticn called into 
being. It was a fancy which the relent- 
less besom of fact could not sweep away; 
it became a positive conviction. I rub- 
bed my eyes when I met him, to see if a 
misplaced retina were not the cause of 
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the notion, but to no purpose; Bristles, 
to me, was in reality double—a man be- 

side himself. The idea haunted me. 

When I looked at him, I expected to 

see him separate like dissolving views. 

In my dreams I could see this incorpore- 

al twin-ity battling with itself, each com- 

ponent struggling for the mastery, buf- 

feting and tearing. I gave up smoking 

—a cherished habit—but the same dis- 

ordered visions made the night merci- 

less. I took long walks, along the river- 

bank, into the deep chaparra/, over the 

brown fields, but ever at my side strode 

the phenomenon. Spurred, at last, by 

utter weariness and despair, I determin- 

ed to accost the cause of my hallucina- 

tion. So I watched for an opportunity, 

and, one summer afternoon, when the 
shadows grew long reluctantly, and the 

river flowed by, hardly ruffled by the 
grateful breeze that made the sedges 
bow and whisper, I faced Bristles, as he 
tended his lines. 

“T say, Bristles.” 

“The same to you, and many of ’em;” 
and he turned his slouching steps away. 

* But, look here!” 

“Ts it taxes again, or wharfage, or a 
new parson?” and a fire was in his eye, 
as he halted and delivered this sidelong 
volley of questions. 

“No, but I want you to take me into 
your house.” 

Twin the first seemed to concentrate 
all the surliness of his nature; twin the 
second — my twin—strove to inculcate 
hospitality: result, a compromise. 

“It’s a poor place. Why do you want 
to go in?” 

*T am curious, that’s all.” 

Twin the second frowned at this weak 
excuse, while the first actually rebelled. 
Curiosity! Perhaps only to take advan- 
tage of guesthood, and spy out poverty 
and squalor. It was damaging. I must 
retrieve this. 

“T really want to know you.” 
A soldier blown from the earthworks 
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by an undetected mine must wear a look 
of surprise ; but if the old fisherman was 
not as dumbfounded, countenance is not 
to be judged. I could see the train of 

ideas as they were advanced by one twin 

and repelled by the other. 

A detective—pshaw ! 

A busybody—nonsense! 

A tax-collector—certainly not! 

An idiot—bosh ! 

Let him in—of course! 

The old man, torn by the violence of 
this discussion, wiped his heated brow 
with the back of his hand, and, after 
scanning me narrowly again, said: 

“You can follow me, if you like.” 

You may be sure I made avail of this 
concession, and dogged his steps across 
the wharf, along the narrow plank he 
threw to the barge, and, ducking my 
head at the door, I entered his retreat. 
“Sit ye down,” said Bristles, poihting 
to a cushioned nail-keg, while he him- 
self appropriated another, and sat facing 
me, staring at me without a word. I 
looked about me. Up to my legs came 
an enormous yellow cat, its back arch- 
ed, standing on its toes, while its ex- 
pression was a medium between a spit 
and a purr. The terrapin, having es- 
caped from its pen, clattered about the 
floor. The little octagonal clock went 
through its unvarying tac-tics. In one 
corner stood a little stove, and round it 
were hung a few pots and pans. Then 
came a window, with a curtain that had 
once been a flour-sack. On the wall be- 
yond, a small mirror, and two shelves, 
on which a few books stood in dignity, 
next came into my notice, while the bed 
occupied nearly all the remaining side, 
and a small, round table crowded into 

the corner. I had leisure to examine 
these things, conscious that all the while 
Bristles was watching me. For fully 
fifteen minutes did his unblinking, stony 
gaze rest fairly upon me, and then the 
silence was broken by: 

“What for?” 
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The abruptness, not to say the irrele- 
vancy, of the question startled me, and 
for a few seconds I was unable to see 
that this was intended to be a renewal 
of our conversation on the wharf. But 
as the same fixed look demanded an an- 
swer, I told him, as briefly as I could, 
how the similarity of our situations had 
occurred to me, and that, if it were pos- 
sible, it would please me to be his friend. 
To do him justice, he did not believe a 
word of it, and evidently sought to dis- 
cover another reason underlying my pro- 
fessions. I turned straight to him, and, 
endeavoring to enlist, by a look, my 
friendly twin’s favor, I was astounded 
to find that the duality had vanished. 
There sat the old man unmoved upon his 
keg; Bristles was there, but the ethereal 
partofhimhad flown. My nightmare was 
over, the distemper had gone. It was 
just at this moment that two short, shrill 
whistles from an approaching steamer 
roused us both, and, hastily bowing me 
out of the house, he hurried to his post, 
simply saying, “Come again.” 

It was odd—I thought that night, as I 
reviewed the day—this total disappear- 
ance, this eclipse of Bristles’ second 
self. The last I saw of it was when 
grudging permission had been granted 
me to enter the barge, and then it seem- 
ed to smile with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. What could be the meaning of it? 
Was I to be connected with the old man 
in some mysterious way? Was our ac- 
quaintance brought about by any spir- 
itual agency, for some secret purpose ? 
I could not solve the problem. But 
after that, Bristles never offered a de- 
murrer to my coming, and my first visit 
was the first link in a long chain. Ma- 
ny an evening did I while away in his 
little cabin, and bit by bit I learned his 
history. There was nothing strange 
in it—only the stereotyped tale of the 
unsuccessful pioneer, who had given up 
fighting the world, and found a snug 
harbor in which to wait for death. He 
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came from Boston, and was thoroughly 
imbued with a hatred of Puritan habits. 
I was sitting near him one evening, when 
he reached up to the shelf and took 
down a neatly-bound copy of “ Jay’s 
Morning Exercises ;’’ and I was aston- 
ished to see, when he opened it, that it 
was a dummy—a box filled with hooks 
and lines. 

“T took its bowels out years ago,” he 
said, quietly; “it ain’t acting a lie, for 
nobody ever saw it but you and me.” 

“Why did you do it?” 

“*Cause I was brought up on that 
sort of truck.” 

“And you outgrew it ?” 

“Yes, it was that as sent me from 
home.” 

“How?” 

“From the first day I could balance 
on a bench, I had to tend out on relig- 
ion. And as I growed up and saw what 
kind o’ men religiousers was, and as 
how either religion was bad, or they was 
hypocrites ; and as how all the fellers I 
liked hadn’t no religion, I quit, and have 
been fore-ordained to be damned ever 
since, and much obliged to’em. So 
when I came across this book, I tore it 
up thuswise, and made a box outen it.” 

“ Do you judge a creed by its profes- 
sors ?” 

“Tt ain’t for the likes o’ me to do other- 
wise; I ain’t got no microscope.” 

“ Have you never been back since you 
left?” 

“No; I ranaway from school, because 
I was licked for nothing, and had to turn 
the grindstone Sundays, for the glory o’ 
God, while the thievin’ master prayed.” 

“ Have you no friends there?” 

“ All my kith and kin is gone, but an 
old uncle, who never liked me, anyway. 
But I am saving up to go there, as I 
have got something very important to 
do before I die, and only I can do it.” 

“A mission?” I said to him laugh- 
ingly. 

“Yes; a real one,” was his deter- 
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mined reply; and we turned to our usual 
game of checkers. 

If there ever lived a philosopher it was 
Bristles. Every one in this world, he 
said, is hunting for something he doesn’t 
wish to find. It was all unsatisfactory ; 
and though his ideas of a future state 
were very crude, he considered that it 
would be a crying injustice that the 
troubles of this life should be crowded 
upon a man without consulting him, un- 
less a future should compensate him for 
it. “We are born into the world with- 
out the civility of asking our leave, and 
it’s hard lines; and yet I don’t counsel 
a man’s suiciding himself, though it vex- 
es like tarnation to be always forever 
chasing fortune, like a greased pig, and 
to see the man next to you catch it every 
time.” His early teachings had been 
forced into him till he was nauseated, 
and Bible doctrines had become to him 
the cod-liver oil of morality. That which 
was called a privilege was made an op- 
pression, and many a man would look 
back to New England with truer pride 
and love if his “religious education” 
had begun and ended with “ Now I lay 
me down to sleep.” 

Nothing ever troubled Bristles, so far 
as I could learn. Rain or shine, it was 
all the same to him. “A fine, bracing 
air,” he would say, when a clear, crisp 
day made nature beautiful. “I like this 
climate, there’s so much body to it,” 
was his comment when the atmosphere 
drooped down as thick as muslin, and 
everything was dripping with moisture. 
There is many a good soul hidden in the 
by-ways. 

Not long after the conversation above 
written, I happened into the barge in the 
evening, as was my wont, and while fill- 
ing my pipe, remarked to Bristles : 

“ Old man, you know most every one 
about here; did you ever hear of Sam- 
uel Marbury?” 

“Which?” was the somewhat quick 


reply. 
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“ A big eastern letter, marked imme- 
diate, came to-day for Samuel Marbury, 
and I never heard of him.” 

Bristles took two or three turns around 
the little room, and then planting himself 
down upon his keg with a vigor that did 
honor to his age, ejaculated solemnly: 

*“ Young man, it’s me!” 

“You? « Is it possible!” 

“Yes, it’s possible and true. You’ve 
never asked my name, and I liked you 
for it, as was decent and respectable. 
But now it has come, and that’s what 
it is—Samuel Marbury. And I haven’t 
heard it for many a year, and it’s like to 
calling somebody else.” 

“Well, I’ll just run up and get the 
letter.” 

“Stop a moment. It’s night; and it 
seems as if it might have come from a 
dead hand. Was the tail of the S all 
curled up tight; and did the M look 
like a pair of broken scissors? Didn’t 
notice? Well, it couldn’t be my mother, 
then—or Alf—or Steve—or Jane. No; 


they are all past pen-writing. The 


morning ’Il do. I’d like to think it over 
to-night.” 

The letter, which I took to him early 
next day, was a long, business cover, 
postmarked Boston. Bristles took it 
tenderly, and laid it in his chest; then 
went about his work. He did not fish 
much that day, as I could see from my 
window, and I was questioning with 
myself the propriety of intruding upon 
him that evening. But when I passed 
him on my way to fetch the mails from 
the boat, he whispered, ‘Come to- 
night.” The afternoon wore slowly 
away, and at the usual hour I hurried 
to the barge. Bristles sat at the table, 
poring over the letter that was spread 
out upon it. When I entered, he pushed 
it toward me, saying: 

“Young man, I have read that up- 
wards of many times—three-score and 
ten, and seventy times seven. But I 
may not have gauged it straight, and I 
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wish that you, being book-larned, would 
do it out loud.” 

I complied. It was simply a letter 
from a Boston lawyer, telling him that 
his uncle, Jehial Marbury, had died, and 
left him a thousand dollars. He could 
get this by identifying himself at a cer- 
tain office in San Francisco. 

“Then it’s really so, and uncle Je is 
dead! and left me handsome compli- 
mentstoo. Now, friend, I shall go home 
for that identical mission.” And the old 
man was elated at the approach of the 
time when his life-aim should be attain- 
ed. I congratulated him warmly, and 
learned that it was his purpose to go to 
the city the next day, and thence directly 
east. He seemed quite touched when 
he spoke of leaving me, but confided his 
barge and all its treasures to my care, 
promising to be back again at an early 
day. I hardly recognized him on the 
morrow, when I went to get the key, just 
before his departure. He had shaved 
a broad channel in his beard of the width 
of his under-lip, and extending to his 
collar. He had a plain suit of blue in 
place of his daily garb, and a new black 
hat. He was a little awkward tn his 
clothes, but he looked like another man, 
and, as I grasped his hand in farewell, I 
felt lonely enough. There was some lit- 
tie stir in the village at his going, but as 
no one but myself knew the cause, it 
soon died out. 

I missed the old man greatly. Days 
slipped by and I heard nothing from 
him. He had been gone just a month, 
when the following letter came: 


“Boston, 
“To the Postmaster at Pikeport. 
“T have failed, and shall follow close onter this. 
“S. Marsury.” 


Three days after this, as I turned 
away from the boat with the mails, Bris- 
tles laid his hand on my shoulder, and 
asked for his key. It was dusk, and I 
could not see him distinctly; but his 
voice was weak, and his walk not so 
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firm as of old. I welcomed him warm- 
ly, and that night I gladly posted to the 
old barge. Bristles was lying on his 
bed, but terribly changed from the stout, 
hale man I had seen depart so shorta 
time ago. His cheeks were hollow, his 
eyes sunken, his whole system unstrung; 
he had lost his grip. 

“Why, old man, what’s the matter?” 

“Not much, lad—not much. Didn’t 
I write you? I made my trip for naught, 
and I’ve nothing to live for now no 
more.” 

He said this not querulously, but as if 
his mind were made up for the issue. 

“ Not so bad as that, I hope.” 

“T°ll tell you all, and you can judge 
for yourself. When I was a boy (and, 
you mind, I told you before), I was lick- 
ed like blazes by a praying school - mas- 
ter, and all for nothing, and he knew it. 
And I made a vow that when I grew to 
be a man I would find him out and whale 
him to a jelly. It was my object, in get- 
ting and saving money, to go back there 
and thrash that man. I have felt the 
welts of his cowhide on my back and 
shoulders every night for forty years. 
And his name was Isaac Allen.” 

“Well, didn’t you do it?” 

“Some men’s luck outequals anything. 
When my uncle died, and the money 
came, I thought as how my time had 
come. And, happy-like and free, I 
made my way to Boston; and there I 
bought the biggest cowhide I could get 
for money. And, tucking it in my left 
sleeve, handle down, handy-like, I goes 
to Oldtown Centre, three miles away. 
As I got near the old house, I’m blam- 
ed if I didn’t expect to see all the boys 
popping up from behind the stone- wall 
and the big trees. There was the mead- 
ow where I won the foot-ball match; 
there was the river we swam across so 
often; and I felt crawly-like, suspicion- 
ing to see old Allen sneaking about the 
place. But I pushed on, as bold as 
General Jackson, and up to the door I 
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went. There warn’t no sign of boys. 
There warn’t no smell of baking beans. 
The big layloc bushes in the front yard 
had grown to be trees. The big brass 
knocker on the green door was rusty, 
but I grabbed it, and my raps went 
ringing through into the entry. And 
then I slid my right hand up the other 
sleeve, and made ready.” 

“ And then?” 

“The door opened, and a pale, meas- 
ly woman showed her face, and asked 
what I wanted. ‘Is Master Allen at 
home?’ says I. ‘Who?’ says she. 
‘Master Isaac Allen, who keeps the 
school,’ says I. ‘Laws sakes!’ she 
hollered ; ‘old Allen is dead and gone, 
and there ain’t been no school here for 
fifteen years ;’ and she slammed to the 
door. I made out to get outside the 


gate, and lean up against a tree. Dead! 


Two California Landscapes. 

Visitors to the gallery of the San Francisco 
Art Association have lately had the opportu- 
nity to study two fine paintings of Sierra Ne- 
vada scenery, which are doubly interesting 
from their subjects and intrinsic merit, and 
from the fact that they illustrate two different 
methods in art. One of these paintings is 
Bierstadt’s Donner Lake from the Summit; 
the other is Hill’s Royal Arches of the Yo- 
semite. Both are of exhibition size-—that is, 
six by ten feet. Bierstadt’s picture is gener- 
ally admitted to be the most faithful and sat- 
isfactory California view he has yct executed. 
He brought to it the remarkable industry for 
which he is noted, having made a very large 
number of local studies for it, and given to 
their elaboration in the large composition a 
great deal of time. His point of view was 
several hundred fcet above the line of the 
Central Pacific Railroad, where it crosses the 
summit of the Sierra, and upward of 7,000 
feet above the sea, looking eastward over 
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and without one ‘cut behind’ from me! 
Gone! where no length of lash could 
reach him! My life all wasted, and my 
vengeance only talk! I can tell you, my 
lad, I sickened then and there.” 

And old Bristles broke down com- 
pletely—his fortitude gone, himself only 
a bit of driftwood. I tried to rally him, 
and to bring him up again; but from 
that hour he rapidly fell away. What 
time I had, I nursed him; but he linger- 
ed, dull and stupid. On coming into the 
barge, four nights after his return, I saw 
he was breathing his last. He died 
without a murmur, and as he passed 
away, then again I saw the shadowy 
twin, pointing to the old man’s clenched 
hand. It contained a card, on which 
was written, “ Care of ISAAC ALLEN.” 

Bristles was bound to find and flog 
him in the next world. 


Donner Lake and down the descending val- 
ley of the Truckee to the distant Washoe 
mountains. This point was chosen at the 
instance of the gentleman for whom the pict- 
ure was painted, because right here were 
overcome the greatest physical difficulties in 
the construction of the road, while the imme- 
diate vicinity was the scene of the most pa- 
thetic tragedy in the experience of our pio- 
neer immigration, for it was on the shore of 
Donner Lake that the Donner party were 
caught in the winter snows, and suffered hor- 
rors worse than the death which overtook so 
many of them. The two associations of the 
spot are, therefore, sharply and suggestively 
antithetical : so much slowness and hardship 
in the early days, so much rapidity and ease 
now ; great physical obstacles overcome by a 
triumph of well-directed science and me- 
chanics. For these reasons, the picture is in 
some sense historical. ‘The entire range of 
the landscape, from the summit to the Wash- 
oe mountains, is not less than fifty miles, and 
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the descent from the foreground to the mid- 
dle is over 2,000 feet. Besides the difficulty 
of representing so much descent, the artist 
had to deal with the rugged facts of cold 
gray granite cliffs, of ridges largely denuded 
of timber, and a body of water three miles 
long so far below him that its shore details 
are lost, while its usual color is dark and 
leaden. Mr. Bierstadt has contrived to make 
of such materials a work which is both grand 
and poetical. By taking early sunrise, when 
the vapors from lake and river are lifting, and 
the light filtered through them casts long 
shadows over the foreground, warms the face 
of the rugged cliff to the right, and gives a 
greenish silver tint to the lake, he was ena- 
bled to soften the natural asperities of the 
scene without sacrificing essential truth. The 
mist -softened sun a few degrees above the 
sky-line of distant mountains is the key to the 
tone of the whole picture. The haze is so 
attenuated, however, that it obscures none of 
the surface detail, serving only as a medium 
to bring down the light in penciled rays and 
to strengthen the illusion of atmosphere. At 
the right, rises a sheer precipice of granite, 
a thousand feet high, whose base broadens 
to the shore of the lake. Through a tunnel 
in this rocky battlement the cars pass; but 
the hard fact of the railroad is only hinted by 
a puff of smoke, and by an unobtrusive sketch 
of the line of snow-sheds. At the left hand 
is a splendid group of dark pines, which 
gives miles of distance to the landscape be- 
yond. The middle foreground is a sloping 
knoll of gravel, on which the sage-brush and 
many small plants in flower are growing, 
while the grass is sparse and light - colored. 
A single snow-plant, with its scarlet blossom, 
hints that only lately the summer sun melted 
the last lingering drift, though there are 
streaks of snow yet in the crevices of the 
cliff. From this foreground, with its long, 
slanting shadows, which are introduced with 
wonderful effect, the eye follows down, down, 
down, over a tumbling succession of hill-tops 
to the lake, tracing the windings of an old 
wagon -road which dwindles to the appear- 
ance of a narrow trail. Nestled in the bosom 
of two declivities, above and to the left of the 
lake, are two small lakelets, one of them 
ringed with pines and reflecting them in its 
clear waters. Above Donner Lake itself the 
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vapors are rolling off in cumulous clouds, 
which are reflected in its bosom. The val- 
ley of the Truckee is full of silvery vapor, 
above which rise the distant mountains of the 
Nevada plateau. The picture fills one with 
the feeling of a high mountain outlook; it 
gives the impression of largeness and grand- 
eur. It is painted with great refinement. 
The surface objects and inequalities are real- 
ized with photographic closeness. The rocky 
structure is massive and solid. The trees are 
Nature itself. There is evidence of the most 
intelligent and careful work all over. 
Turning to Mr. Hill’s canvas, we see in 
the immediate foreground a river-curve of 
still water, reflecting the tree - fringed banks 
in green tint on the right side, the massive 
cliffs in gray on the other. The river is edg- 
ed with oaks and alders, and other deciduous 
growths, and describes a half-circle in the 
middle of the foreground. From its left bank 
projects a sand - spit, where drift -wood has 
collected, and where a party of mounted tour- 
ists are debating the chances of fording. The 
reflections in the water are wonderfully illu- 
sive ; to look at them is like looking down 
into another heaven from the edge of a wall. 
Just behind, rises the perpendicular granite 
cliff, whose surface-markings, where the rock 
has peeled off, suggest the name of ‘ Royal 
Arches ;”’ the further end of this cliff being 
the well known promontory of ‘* Washing- 
ton’s Column.’’ A narrow bit of level valley 
lies at the base of this column, grassy, belted 
with a few pines and oaks, and stretching to 
the river; and then, looking across a hazy 
chasm, we see the ‘* Half Dome’’ frowning 
at an altitude of several thousand feet, thrown 
into distance by a sharp line of dark rock 
which comes down from the right, the fore- 
noon light pouring in a full blaze between, 
warming up the face of the ‘‘ Royal Arches,”’ 
and illuminating the rocky summit of the 
North Dome beyond, where a few fleecy 
clouds are drifting off into the distance. The 
elements of this picture are comparatively 
simple, and can be taken in at a glance. It 
is painted with great breadth and boldness ; 
the color is laid on thick, and the detail is all 
in the effect at the proper point of view. The 
dominating tone of color is gray. There is 
a singularly vivid distinctness and relief in 
all the objects. The trees stand out, with 
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the light around and through them, and space 
behind. The cliffs are massy, solid and 
lofty, and their structural character is faith- 
fully rendered. The opal, pink, and brown 
mottlings of color on the scarred face of the 
‘* Royal Arches,” and the haze-softened rug- 
gedness of the ‘‘ Half Dome,” are fine effects, 
A bit of scaling dark, gray granite on the 
river’s edge is wonderfully literal, and the 
uprooted oak on the sand-spit is equally so. 
The management of color and light, sus- 
tained in a high, bright key through the 
whole picture, and the almost stereoscopic 
prominence of cliff and tree, give the impres- 
sion of openness and airy space. Mr. Hill 
is eminently an out-door painter; and if his 
work looks almost bald in its strength, com- 
pared with the beautiful refinement of Bier- 
stadt’s, it is no less true to nature, and prob- 
ably expresses her more usual aspects in the 
upper Sierra. In referring to both paintings, 
we have not aimed to be critical, but descrip- 
tive. Their merits are more important than 
their faults; and to discover the former rather 
than the latter, is after all more nearly the 
function of just criticism. It is instructive 
to see two such works together; to be told 


so graphically how various nature is in her 
effects and impressions, and by what different 
methods in technical art she may be repro- 
duced for our enjoyment. 

The Art Association is doing good in afford- 
ing opportunities for such comparisons, both 


as to home and foreign art. Comparison is 
the basis of intelligent appreciation. 


Sutter’s Fort. 


I stood by the old fort’s crumbling wall, 
On the eastern verge of the town ; 

The sun, through clefts in the ruined hall, 
Flecked with its light the rafters brown, 


And sifting with gold the oaken floor, 
Seemed to burnish the place anew ; 

While out and in through the half-closed deor, 
Building their nests, the swallows flew. 


Charmed by the magic spell of the place, 
The present vanished, the past returned ; 

While rampart and fortress filled the space, 
And yonder the Indian camp-fires burned. 


1 heard the sentinel’s measured tread, 
The challenge prompt, the quick reply ; 

And there on the tower above my head, 
The Mexican banner flaunts the sky. 


ETC. 
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Around me were waifs from every clime— 
Blown by the fickle winds of chance ; 
Knight-errants, ready at any time, 
For any cause, to couch a lance. 
The stanch old captain, with courtly grace, 
Owner of countless leagues of land, 
Benignly governs the motley race, 
Dispensing favors with open hand. 
On miles of meadow his cattle feed, 
While brown vagueros, with careless rein, 
Swinging vzafas, on restless steed, 
Are dashing madly over the plain. 


Only a moment the vision came: 
Where tower and rampart stood before, 

Where flushed the night with the camp’s red flame, 
Dust and ashes, and nothing more. 


Borne to my ear on the ambient air, 
Mingled with sounds of childish glee, 
I heard again the low hum of care, 
Like the restless moan of the sea. 
L. H. F. 


At Sea in a Bowl. 

The sentimentalist who deliberately sits 
down in a Christian community and sighs his 
soul away in such a couplet as—as this, for 
instance : 


**O, had I some bright little isle of my own, 
Far off in the blue, summer ocean, alone! ” 


must be an idle dreamer, who scarcely real- 
izes the importance of the said natural divis- 
ion of the earth’s surface, were it never so 
little ; and he can hardly be said to have a 
just appreciation of the enormous duties that 
would devolve upon him were he the fortu- 
nate possessor of an island, bright though it 
might be, and very far off in the bluest and 
most summerlike of oceans. A person of this 
turn of mind can not have weighed the testi- 
mony that has recently come to us from the 
isolated island kingdom which is forever as- 
sociated with the memory of Captain Cook. 

The islanders have lately suffered a severe 
blow in the loss of their king ; it is possible 
that they have suffered a severer blow in the 
election of his successor. Time alone can re- 
lieve the anxiety o1 the world in regard toa 
matter that concerns the dearest interests of 
whalemen and planters. Probably the royal 
sex is not of the greatest importance, since 
the pillars of the throne are men of much 
practical experience, who have nobly sacri- 
ficed their nationality for the greater enlight- 
enment of the heathen. 
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It has been said that the masculine mind 
is more easily guided in the right path than 
‘is that of the feminine —always conceding 
that the exceptional feminine has a fondness 
for that entire freedom of thought and action 
which has been the patent of the other sex 
for numberless centuries. It has been whis- 
pered, also, that the royal aspirant is not al- 
ways himself; it is, therefore, a wise provis- 
ion of Providence that he has fallen into the 
hands of those who are eminently capable of 
managing him; and we can not but hope 
that he will never be himself again, at least 
that self which we believe is commonly known 
in Honolulu as ‘Prince Bill.’’ 

Upon Lunalilo falls the feather mantle of 
the Kamehamehas! It becomes his duty to 
dispense his forty thousand dollars per an- 
num in a manner befitting the ruler of sixty 
or seventy thousand subjects of assorted col- 
ors. But he is not alone in his financial mag- 
nificence. The House of Nobles is sworn to 
sustain him in his hour of trial; the Knights 
of Kamehameha are numbered among his 
faithful ; the august ministers will not falter 
in their honorable offices; and the Royal 
Guards are prepared to die for the glory of 
the flag. 

Some of us who have not examined the ex- 
quisite minutia of the Hawaiian Govern:aent, 
are, perhaps, too careless of its dignity. To 
us, Honolulu appears to be a desirable coal- 
ing station for the steamers that are plying 
between the continents. We could wish, for 
the greater convenience of all parties con- 
cerned, that the islands might be tucked un- 
der the hem of the Stars and Stripes; that 
the American citizens might be delivered 
from the petty annoyances of the officer of 
customs; that something of our boasted en- 
terprise might show itself in the regeneration 
of the islands of ‘tranquil delights ;’’ that 
the spirit of free commerce might sweeten 
the cup of the sugar-planter; and the exiled 
missionary once more feel the invigorating 
influences of his own government. We are, 
however, not impatient; on the contrary, we 
are willing to see the play out before we seek 
tointroduce the popular drama of Liberty and 
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Equality into the midst of the alien seas. It 
is enough that the present occupants of that 
contracted stage are amused with their own 
comedy; and so long as it is simply amusing, 
why interrupt the performance ? 

Let the King sit under the sable plumes of 
his dahiZis; let the ministers sport their gold 
lace and their dignity ; let the people com- 
fort themselves with rose-apples, and the fates 
bide their time ; for the prophetic soul reads 
the gospel of the future, and it is written that 
the Hawaiian—from the naked fisherman, 
balancing himself on the outrigger of his ca- 
noe, to his Excellency the Admiral of H. H. 
M.’s butter-boat fleet—shall, sooner or later, 
yield to the Presidency of the Seas! 


Bierstadt’s *‘ Donner Lake from the Summit.” 


My muse hath silent kept so long, 
Naught else could e’er awake a song, 
Though breezes cool, o’er ocean blue, 
Our Golden Gate come ever through— 
Majestic waterfalls may pour, 
And trees outlive the days of yore 
In grandeur, such as ne’er before 

Has met the gaze of man, 


I stand, in thought, above the world, 
Gazing below the clouds unfurled, 
Where early Phoebus, bursting through, 
Fresh from his bath of morning dew, 
Scatters the mist from melting snow, 
O’er mountain’s brow, and vale below, 
Tinging the lake in brighter glow, 
Which scarce a breath doth feel. 


I stand entranced, as gazing where 

A master’s hand has pictured there 

All that in Nature seems to be— 

Earth, air, and water, rock and tree, 

So real, in its magic power ; 

I breathe the air; I see each flower, 

Shadow, and light of woodland bower, 
So naturally they fall. 


Inspired hand! which holds such sway 
As in its course the sun to stay. 
To catch his beams—the hills to span— 
Seems more the work of God than man. 
Yet, Bierstadt, such a gift is thine ; 
The grand—the beautiful—combine 
In thy most perfect art t’enshrine 

A glory over all. 

AMATEUR, 


San Francisco, Jan. 29th, 1873. 
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THE ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HIsTory: 
EARLY ANNALS. By M. Schele DeVere. 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low & Co. 1872. 


While in almost every one’s experience 
there has occurred something—perhaps many 
things — which, if told, would seem strange 
and almost fictitious, it is scarcely probable 
but that, in the history of any part of the 
globe, whose annals were included within 
four centuries, there should be much that, in 
ill-used phrase, might be called the romance 
of history. Lceoking back upon the active 
life of the American people thus far, there 
has been no event which has moved anyone 
to build the great American Epic, for which 
fanciful critics have said we should be pre- 
pared, as if we had aright toexpectit. One, 
and thus far the only noteworthy American 
writer of fiction, has chosen to base his works 
upon a highly imaginative picture of Indian 
character; but, as if the fiction were itself 
too great, and our knowledge of the real 
aborigines of our country were too vivid and 
complete, the representatives of that race 
have apparently no charm to further excite 
the mind of the novelist or the poet, and the 
American savage seems likely to fall away as 
a theme for literary entertainment. 

The most of that of the early annals of our 
country which is marvelous, is the narrative 
of Indian life, and that can all be included 
within meagre limits. It is almost entirely 
the one story of the battles of different tribes, 
and the utter extermination of one of them; 
the early intercourse of the descendants of 
Europeans with them; the mild reception, 
the false friendship, the devilish treachery 
and bloody massacres that were sure to fol- 
low, and somewhere in the story, looming up, 
a gigantic figure of savage brutality, whose 
muscular proportions and sullen assertion of 
superiority have always drawn from the wor- 
shiper of the clephantine and mysterious the 
sadly misplaced and eulogistic designations 
of the **noble savage ’’ and the ‘‘ great chief- 
tain,’’ as if, in their cunning silence and 


mammoth bearing, there could be any real 
dignity or majesty. It is a peculiarity of the 
real North American Indian, that, in order 
to make interesting any narrative in which 
he shall be a prominent actor, the writer has 
to depict him as he is not. What is marvel- 
ous in early American history, as connected 
with the Indian, does not have any of the 
characteristics of romance; for a romance 
must have first some elements of human in- 
terest, and in the second place must be high- 
ly fictitious and marvelous. The annals of 
the American Indians are marvelous, indeed; 
but there is scarce any human interest in the 
series of treacheries and brutalities which are 
almost invariably true of every tribe, and to 
say anything fictitious of them would neces- 
sarily compel one to make them humane, and 
at times admirable, which would be to make 
the story rest on traits which are not those 
of the aborigines. The stories of marvelous 
things told of them are too sadly and pitiful- 
ly true. 

One of the earliest ideas which they 
suggested to the European mind was, that 
they needed ‘‘converting.’”? Cotton Mather 
thought that ‘*probably the devil decoyed 
the miserable savages hither, in hopes that 
the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ would 
never reach here, or disturb his absolute em- 
pire over them.’’ At any rate, it would be 
interesting to know that the Indian character 
was capable of receiving any humanizing 
ideas, or that experience or education could 
rescue him from his savagery, or that, by 
gifts or other influence, he could be induced 
to take on the simpler and gentler habits 
and modes of thought of civilized, not to say 
enlightened, man. Bancroft says of one 
apostle of the Indians, ‘‘Loskiel could not 
change the Indian character.’? ‘* Not one 
Indian Christian was gathered by the English 
missionaries in Connecticut,”’ says Trumbull, 
in his history of that State. While there 
were many instances of apparent subjection 
of Indian characteristics to the graces of the 
Christian character and to the refinement of 
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education, yet it is too plainly their promi- 
_nent peculiarity never to stay subdued by civ- 
ilization. Upon Martha’s Vineyard, ‘in 
1660, there were about 3,000 Christian In- 
dians, with ministers of their own race, and, 
a generation later, the whole had vanished 
like a dream!’’ writes Professor DeVere, and 
he adds, ‘‘ The pathetic stories of praying 
Indians, the terrible massacres of Cherry Val- 
ley and Wyoming, and the martyrdom of 
converts in Moravian settlements, all speak 
loudly in behalf of the efforts made to con- 
vert the Red man—all point as clearly to the 
inefficiency of these attempts.’”” And in- 
stances may be cited of individual Indians 
who have been taken from childhood, placed 
under the most civilizing influences, educat- 
ed, and offered as instances of the elasticity 
of the Indian character in yielding to the 
power of civilization over barbarism, only to 
prove too much the entire elasticity of their 
character, and how, having yielded once, 
they bounded back into the depths of Indian 
peculiarities at the first opportunity. Gener- 
al Oglethorpe gave to a boy, ‘‘ the son of one 
of the greatest chiefs in Georgia,’”’ a liberal 
education, so that he ‘*became a polished 
man, moving freely in the best society, and 
perfectly at home in all the details even of 
courtly life.’? One day he called in to see 
his tribe, and ‘‘in a short time the accom- 
plished courtier became a wily Indian once 
more. He laid aside his European costume, 
and with it the habits he had acquired in En- 
gland, and, before a short year had passed, 
he had become an Indian warrior once more 
in the full and most painful sense of the 
word.’’ It seems difficult, to any one at all 
familiar with the real history of North Amer- 
ican Indians, to understand the emphasis laid 
upon any possible, essential difference be- 
tween the ‘‘noble savages’’ of two centuries 
ago and the wily and murderous brutes who 
have cost our government such a waste of 
sickly sentimentality, now happily supple- 
mented by a vigorous, and, it is to be hoped, 
utterly exterminating warfare. 

Out of all the sickening history of Indian 
life, Professor DeVere dwells at considerable 
length upon ‘‘our first romance,’’ the oft- 
told story of Pocahontas, ‘the king’s most 
dear and well-beloved daughter.’’ It is so 
refreshing to meet one bright page in the 
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history of such a people, that we may be will- 
ing temporarily to set aside our old belief 
that she really was ‘‘a well-featured, but 
wanton young girl,”’ and accept the possibil- 
ity, however difficult, that it was only in in- 
nocence that she ‘‘ would get the boyes forth 
with her unto the market-place and make 
the wheele, falling on with their handes, 
turning up their heeles upwards, whome she 
would follow and wheele so herself, naked 
as she was, all the fort over!’’ And yet it 
is easier to believe that the whole story is a 
real romance, having the characteristics of 
interest and of fiction. 

For the solution of the ethnological prob- 
lem in connection with this people, Profes- 
sor DeVere cites some authorities tending to 
prove that the American Indians were of 
Jewish origin. William Penn adopted that 
view, and James Adair, an Englishman of 
learning and enterprise, himself well ac- 
quainted with Hebrew, after living thirty 
years among the Chickasaws, where he had 
frequent intercourse with the Cherokees, the 
Choctaws, and the Muscogees, was ‘firmly 
convinced that the Red men of the South, 
at least, were descendants of one of the lost 
tribes of Israel, who had preserved, with the 
exception of circumcision, all the leading 
features of Old Testamentary worship. He 
had found among them the name of Jehovah, 
but slightly altered, and attributed to one 
supreme God ; he had recognized in their 
religious chants a distinct hallelujah; and 
had seen, with his own eyes, a grand temple 
of theirs, to which the tribes came up in 
their order, where priests presented burnt- 
offerings and thanks-offerings; a Holy of 
Holies. His convictions were reiterated by 
a man who seemed to be still better qualified 
to judge of the curious question — Abram 
Mordecai, himself a Jew, and a man of equal 
intelligence and learning, who spent fifty 
years of his life among the Creeks’? What- 
ever may be the truth, as a problem still to 
be solved, it would seem to be of special in- 
terest to the Jews themselves, and of more 
moment, perhaps, for them to disprove the 
conclusion, than for any other persons to 
confirm it. 

This little volume by Professor DeVere is 
a collection of historical mosaics, morceaux 
of narratives of the early inhabitants, and of 
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the discoverers and explorers of our country. 
The author has told over again, without much 
addition to the world’s stock of knowledge 
already acquired, the story of the discovery 
of the ‘*Hidden River,’’ so called, now known 
as the Mississippi ; the early attempts at set- 
ting up courtly life and ways in the midst of 
our unsubdued wilderness; the birth and 
short lives of towns, whose places of exist- 
ence can scarcely now be identified; and the 
location of lands and attempts at colonization 
which failed, and which, being insignificant, 
are scarcely worth mention in history. The 
volume is scholarly, without being very learn- 
ed, or, if learned, yet containing curious and 
momentarily interesting rather than very val- 
uable learning. It exhibits, what no volume 
of history ever should, certain personal pe- 
culiarities of the author, and indicates the 
somewhat narrow range of his historical stud- 
ies in the provincial limitation of the topics 
discussed. 


THE HIGHER MINISTRY OF NATURE. By 
+ R. Leifchild, A.M. New York: G. 


. Putnam & Sons. 


That great humanitarian and philosophical 
thinker, Greeley, once said: ‘* That which is 
divine in our own souls will ever quickly re- 
spond to God’s conceptions of the beautiful 
and sublime, as visibly expressed or bodied 
forth in the works which he has made,” 
Among all the fervent and reverent utter- 
ances of this great philanthropist and student 
of Nature, none could be more devoutly truth- 
ful than this. Nature is made up of endless 
harmonies, calculated to minister to our high- 
est capacities for happiness and development; 
but the circumscribed limits of our mental 
and moral faculties, too often clogged and 
fettered by preconceived notions and ideas, 
prevent us from appreciating or resolving 
these harmonies. Science and religion are 
perpetually arraigned as antagonists, each 
ready to demolish the other at one fell 
swoop ; whereas, of the truths pertaining to 
the created universe, revelation should supply 
the text, and science should be the expositor. 
All truth, whether natural or revealed, comes 
from the same Author, and must eventually 
harmonize, despite the efforts of science, so 
called, to play recklessly with faith, on the 
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one hand; or over-zealous defenders of the 
faith to ignore scientific truth, on the other. 

The work before us is a republication of 
the English edition, which the present pub- 
lishers have endowed with the suggestive and 
fitting title, The Great Problem. The author 
is well known from his works on physical 
geography—Our Coal- Fields and our Coal- 
Pits; Cornwall, its Mines and Miners; and 
other works of a like character. This inti- 
mate communion and fellowship with Nature 
justly entitle him to a respectful hearing on 
the subjects of which he treats. The sen- 
tentious and somewhat despotic introducto- 
ry to the American edition, by Chancellor 
Crosby, of the University of New York, was 
scarcely needed to insure for it the thoughtful 
consideration of educated and earnest seekers 
after truth. 

The position which the author takes, as 
foreshadowed in his prefatory remarks, is 
briefly this: He stands as a self-elected arbi- 
trator between the nations at war with each 
other ; he would make peace between the 
combatants, believing, as he does, that a 
peace will be ultimately secured, on terms 
satisfactory to both parties. The settled con- 
viction, existing to such a large extent in the 
religious world, that modern science is inim- 
ical to Christian faith, he believes to be pro- 
ductive of the most unhappy results, in dis- 
couraging the study of natural science, which 
he deems of inestimable importance as conserv- 
ing the interests of true religion, and not hin- 
dering them. Starting out on these premises, 
he proceeds toestablish the principle, that the 
contemplation and study of nature, when pur- 
sued in a reverent spirit, is a direct help to 
faith; that such study and research, apart 
from revelation, is the only means available 
for the acquiring of some definite and ade- 
quate conceptions of the wisdom, power, and 
goodness of the Great Designer; and that, 
in the present period of the world’s history, 
far more than any preceding one, these attri- 
butes of the Great Original are to be exem- 
plified and illustrated by his created works. 
He regards Nature as a manifestation of the 
Creator’s power, apart from himself —a 
scheme of things to which he is external, 
which could not exist independent of him, 
although he is independent of it. The au- 
thor makes a very accurate discrimination be- 
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tween science itself, and a class of able sci- 
entists who have been, and still are, laboring 
sedulously to overturn certain established be- 
liefs which an orthodox theology holds to be 
fundamental. Prominent among these anti- 
theological advocates, he makes especial 
mention of Mr. G. H. Lewes, the noted posi- 
tivist, who boldly states the radically incom- 
patible conclusions of theology and science, 
as apparent to him, and who says of Herbert 
Spencer, ‘It is questionable whether any 
thinker of finer calibre has appeared in our 
country ; although the future alone can deter- 
mine the position he is to assume in history. 
He, alone, of British thinkers, has organized 
a system of philosophy. His object is that 
of the positive philosophy—namely, the or- 
ganization into a harmonious doctrine of all 
the highest generalizations of science by the 
application of the positive method, and the 
complete displacement of theology and met- 
aphysics.”’ 

This latter bold avowal is what has so 
sorely vexed the righteous soul of this zealous 
defender of ‘‘the faith once delivered unto 
the saints ;”’ and while he might not be dis- 
posed to waste lamentations over misplaced 
metaphysics, over doomed theology he would 
sincerely mourn. Before such displacement, 
however, he would say something on theol- 
ogy in connection with Nature — something 
calculated to establish it more firmly, to wid- 
en its foundation, and to enlarge its scope. 
Hence, the work before us. 

Pursuant to this plan, the author proceeds 
to draw a nice distinction between the two 
ministries of Nature — rather arbitrary, it 
would seem: the lower ministry, embracing 
the mere physical or utilitarian ends; the 
higher, being a series of altar -steps, stretch- 
ing through space upward toward the throne 
of the Infinite Creator. He says; ‘‘ Nature 
is around us, just as the Bible is before us; 
and much the same kind of treatment is given 
to both. They who find little or nothing di- 
vine in the Bible, are not likely to find much 
that is divine in Nature. They who do not 
derive life, hope, and consolation from the 
one, are very unlikely to derive any such 
things from the other. If the Bible have no 
higher ministry than its letter, neither has 
Nature ; but as tens of thousands have de- 
rived, and will yet derive, their noblest 
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thoughts and most animating hopes from the 
Bible, so tens of thousands may derive the 
same, in a different measure, from Nature.’’ 
Throughout the work, the writer has mani- 
fested a scrupulous regard and deference for 
both these great teachers. He pleads, also, 
for unrestrained freedom of thought and ex- 
pression, and counsels searching inquiry into 
fundamental beliefs; for, to hold religious 
opinions at the mercy of science, is to live an 
unworthy and valueless life. ‘* Doubt, even, 
on great and vital truths, while it is painful 
to a believer in them, is not necessarily a to- 
tal evil to the community; for it leads to 
deeper inquiries, to a winnowing of the chaff 
from the wheat, and to the re-edification of 
truth on a broader and surer foundation.’ 
Yet the author subsequently concedes, that a 
continued state of doubt in regard to funda- 
mental questions of religion, or philosophy, 
is fatal to the ministry of Nature. In respect 
of Nature’s higher ministry, every man who 
would have her as his instructive teacher, 
must become her devoted attendant. 

Although the chapter on ‘* Ignorance”? con- 
tains little that may be regarded as startling- 
ly fresh or original, yet the truth that we are 
culpable for not seeking and satisfying all at- 
tainable cognitions can not be too often reit- 
erated. And if highly capacitated, and ‘‘spe- 
cially qualified to comprehend progressively 
more and more of the seen, in order that we 
may thereby be led ardently to desire higher 
capacities and larger and fuller revelations, 
then voluntary ignorance is not only a loss, 
but a sin. It is the choosing of darkness 
rather than light.”’ 

The arguments from design, and ultimate 
purpose, are carefully elaborated and admi- 
rably put. The closing paragraphs of the 
chapter are eloquently suggestive. ‘* What 
Nature points out to us that God now is, may 
be some indication of what God will forever 
be. Prophetic Nature will address herself to 
faith rather than to knowledge; but as the 
ages roll on, faith will give place to knowl- 
edge, and knowledge will store up accom- 
plished ends as cumulative proofs of the 
goodness of the Omnipotent.”’ 

The author devotes himself with conscien- 
tious fidelity to the optimism of Leibnitz, and 
the pessimism of Spinoza. The efforts of the 
former to refute Pantheism by monadology, 
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even though it resolves itself into a scheme of 
individualism leading to the extinction of the 
individual, he regards as far preferable to the 
system of the latter, which he deems unsound 
in its logical root, and unhealthy, as well as 
unchristian, in its practical fruit; in other 
words, as a general result of Spinoza’s psy- 
chology, he says: ‘‘the human soul is a spir- 
itual automaton.’’ In his review of Spinoza, 
the author quotes largely from M. Saisset. 

With modern scientific works and theories 
Mr. Leifchild displays a comprehensive ac- 
quaintance and a discriminating familiarity, 
as well as a commendable breadth and fair- 
ness. Thus, in treating of the doctrine of ev- 
olution, as advocated by Herbert Spencer and 
Darwin, with great candor he asks, ‘* What 
can we say of evolution? If we treat it rev- 
erently, and not atheistically, we can only 
say that it presupposes an evolver, and that 
such an evolver must be divine. . . . Abol- 
ish, if you can, the dogma of special crea- 
tion, and substitute for it what you name evo- 
lution ; employ all the science at your com- 
mand to establish it—and after all, and by 
all, you establish the Evolver. Of Him you 
can not rid this earth—of Him you can not 
rid the universe. . . . . The act of unfolding 
necessitates the existence of one who unfolds. 
The results of unfolding display his character, 
aswell as his action. . . . . The more I can 
understand of the manner of evolution, the 
more am I impressed with its unity of pur- 
pose, even in full view of its multiplicity of 
parts and manifoldness of stages. From in- 
crease of such knowledge, I rise into higher 
perceptions. I see rhythm in every motion 
on the earth—rhythm, therefore, in combined 
motions ; a wonderful rhythm pervading the 
cosmos. The manner is Nature’s music ; the 
end is divine harmony.” 

The chapters devoted to ‘‘ Materialism,”’ 
to ‘Life, Protoplasm, and Vital Force,’ and 
to the immortality of the human soul, are 
deserving of the closest consideration. The 
work is one of rare and exceptional value, 
well calculated to stimulate thought and in- 
vestigation, and deserves to be catalogued 
with those of the intuitive school, so ably rep- 
resented by Dr. Noah Porter, Dr. James Mc- 
Cosh, Bishop Ellicott, Archdeacon Pratt, and 
other earnest, enlightened souls, who have 
learned to love ourcommon Christianity more 
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than any given set of dogmas, or ecclesias- 
tical system of established beliefs. 


THE ORDEAL FOR Wives. By Mrs. Annie 
Edwards. New York: Sheldon & Co. 


Those who were first introduced to the au- 
thor through the medium of her serial, in 
last year’s Galaxy, will be a trifle disappoint- 
ed in the present story. She has never equal- 
ed the character sketches in Ought We to 
Visit Her? With all its blemishes, the au- 
thor showed intimate familiarity with the 
characters she there described. In her Su- 
san Fielding, there was such a medley of un- 
real folks — mere lay-figures doing unwilling 
duty under the pressure of an enraptured 
dreamer, suffering from an attack of cacethes 
scribendi. Archie Lovell was still more sen- 
sational; not quite so delirious and vehement 
in style as ‘*Ouida,’’ but quite up to the most 
feverish and mercurial efforts of Miss Thomas, 
Miss Braddon, or Mrs. Wood. This class of 
female writers are disputing honors with An- 
thony Trollope, Wilkie Collins, and, we had 
almost said, Charles Reade, in peering into 
dubious by-ways and darkened corners, to 
drag forth questionable people, whom it were 
better not to know, except it were on a mis- 
sion of reformation. Dramatic power is cer- 
tainly preferable to commonplace twaddle, 
but why not display it upon healthy and 
pure idealizations? ‘* What thou beest, thou 
seest,’’ is pre -eminently true of the writer; 
as for the reader, he has the choice to close 
the book, or peruse it toits Z#is. It remains 
a fact that Stephen Lawrence, Yeoman, and 
the other works above -named, of Mrs. Ed- 
wards’, have commanded a large class of 
readers, and the law of supply and demand 
holds with equal exactitude in literature as 
elsewhere; what the market calls for, will be 
forthcoming. 

We do not propose a detailed review of the 
work before us. It is a portraiture of domes- 
tic scenes and experiences which, in aspect, 
we might wish were less faithful and natural. 
We half suspect the author knows whereof 
she speaks. We are disposed to commiserate 
her on her frank avowal, that she speaks of 
things as she finds them; that novelists, at 
best, are one of the doubtful benefits of an 
advanced stage of civilization; and yet, she 
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pleadingly adds: ‘‘What would novelists 
be, if, from highest to lowest, each one of 
them did not speak his own small personal 
experience of men and women to the world? 
How would a naturalist be forwarding sci- 
ence, who, after a careful, minute investiga- 
tion of the habits, say, of a Chimpanzee ape, 
should declare, ‘These are not what a Chim- 
panzee’s domestic morals ought to be; let 
me rather ascribe to him the charming in- 
stincts and affections of a Kooloo-kamba?’ 
Why, such a man’s testimony would be that 
of a fool. Let him describe the Chimpan- 
zees he has seen; and let other historians 
paint the habits of the virtuous Kooloo-kam- 
bas, or-of the idealized, passionless creatures 
of the human species across whose path a 
kindly Providence may have cast them. 
When I meet with such, I will gladly bear 
witness—yes, on that moment I will sit down 
and write and publish some book wherein 
my new experiences shall be frankly, gener- 
ously recorded.’’ 

For the sake of humanity, let us hope the 
day is close at hand when Mrs. Edwards will 
no longer feel it incumbent upon her to de- 
vote her marvelous energies to ‘‘a careful, 
minute investigation of the habits of Chim- 
panzee apes’? —horrid creatures; but may 
‘*the charming instincts and affections of the 
virtuous Kooloo- kambas’’—dear souls—fall 
to her lot to delineate; and so may an exalt- 
ed future make full reparation for a recreant 
past. 


KEEL AND SADDLE. 
Years of Military and Naval Service. 
Joseph W. Revere. Boston: James ®. 
Osgood & Co. 


The author of this volume prefaces his nar- 
rative with the following paragraph: ‘‘ The 
simple record of the career of almost any per- 
son, however humble, furnishes some useful 
lessons, from which may be derived either 
guidance or warning; and the story of an 
active life full of vicissitudes and strange ex- 
periences, lacking though it may the graces 
of rhetoric and the riches of scholarship, can 
hardly fail to point some profitable moral to 
the few, while it may possibly entertain the 
many.’’ 

We entirely agree with him; and the same 
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apology,is sufficient for the appearance of a 
multitude of books, no one of which pos- 
sesses any originality of style or novelty in 
the shape of experiences. The narrative lacks 
freshness and vigor. It is more like a mem- 
ory of events that in their day may have been 
thrilling, but which have lost somewhat of 
their color with time. Moreover, adventures 
of this description have become the common 
property of the modern novelist ; and though 
the author had many advantages of travel, 
when travelers were less frequent than they 
now are, he has reserved his revelation until 
its sparkle is dim and its flavor a little musty. 

At the end of the volume there are five 
short sketches, coming under the general 
head of ‘‘ Puffs from Picket-Pipes,’’ that are 
quite interesting, and each of which is told 
with considerable dramatic skill. 


THE MINNESINGER OF GERMANY. By A. 
E. Kroeger. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 


**In the middle of the twelfth century, or 
about 1150, the first period of German liter- 
ature may be said to have begun.’’ It was 
while the cathedrals of Strasburg and Co- 
logne —those marble epics—were slowly 
shaping themselves; it was when the hearts 
of the Crusaders were on fire, under the glo- 
rious reign of the Hohenstauiffens, that the 
century of unwritten song sang itself out, 
though the echo of its peculiar melody is 
repeated in the harmony of all modern po- 
etry. 

The Afinnesinger were, for the most part, 
unable to read or write. One of them (UI- 
rich Von Lichtenstein) had to carry a letter 
from his sweetheart for weeks in his pocket 
before he found some one to read it for him. 
Like Don Quixote, most of the A/innesinger 
had their Sancho Panza, in the shape of a 
sweet youth, to whom they intrusted the se- 
cret of their love; and it was the chief occu- 
pation of these youths to commit to memory 
the verses which their masters composed for 
their mistresses, that they, like living letters, 
might be dispatched to the beauteous Dulci- 
nea, who would listen with pardonable pa- 
tience to the recital of her praises. 

It was thus, chiefly through oral tradition, 
that there has been preserved to us the im- 
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mense labors of a century which the noble 
Swiss knight, Rudiger of Manesse, and his 
son, first undertook to collect and fix into 
manuscript; thus, under the editorship of 
Johann Hadloub, one of the last of the min- 
nesingers, arranging that famous Manessian 
collection which now forms one of the treas- 
ures of the Parisian library. 

The songs of the A/innesinger are notice- 
able for their fresh, youthful, inexpressibly 
sweet and graceful flow of form, and for the 
exceeding richness of their imagery. These 
lines, from ‘* A Hymn to the Virgin,’’ are an 
example: 


“ Thou gem, thou gold, thou diamond glow, 
Thou cream-white milk, red ivory! O, 
Thou honey-flow, 

In heart 1nd mouth dissolving ! 

Of fruitful virtue a noble grove, 

The lovely bride of God above— 
Thou sweet, sweet love ; 
Thou hour with bliss resolving ! 
Of chastity thou whitest snow, 
A grape of chaste and sure love, 
A clover-field of true love’s glow, 
Of grace a bottomless ocean’s flow! 
Yea, more, I trow: 
A turtle-dove of pure love.” 


The amorous songs are likewise chaste, 
though full of color. We have room for the 
brief chant of Mulnhusen, in praise of 


“MY LADY. 
“She has a body fair as light, 
She has crisp hair, yellow and curl’d, 
She has a throat as snow so white ; 
No finer woman holds this world, 
I'd rather be with her than be even with God in Par- 
adise : 
Lord, in her love make thou me wise! 
The sun did ne’er so bright appear, 
But my love still more beauty brought— 
Her eyes stood open, bright and clear ; 
God making her forgot e’en naught. 
I would not take the crown of Rome, wer’t offered for 
her body me; 
She pleases me so mightily.” 

Everywhere, in these beautiful translations, 
we trace the original music that has been 
repeated so successfully by Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, and Shelley ; and no volume that has 
come to hand, of late years, is richer in poet- 
ical history than this by Kroeger, wherein 
the lives of some of the A/innesinger are 
portrayed, and shown to have been quite as 
romantic and beautiful as the songs that were 
born of them. 
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My Heatru. By F. C. Burnand. Boston: 

Roberts Bros. 

There is a great deal of human nature in 
Mr. Burnand’s fun, and Mr. Burnand is noth- 
ing, if not funny. Since Thackeray, no man 
has done so much toward exposing the little- 
ness of men’s motives, and we doubt if there 
is much left to uncover in the heart and mind 
of Mr. Burnand’s heroes, albeit he continues 
to make his periodical appearance in handy 
volumes with excessively red covers. Prob- 
ably few readers will care to acknowledge 
how much of the folly that makes up the 
sum total of this amusing volume they have 
at one time or another matched; and it seems 
to be the mission of this author to hold the 
mirror up to Nature at such an angle, that, 
while the reflection is somewhat exaggerated, 
there is too much truth in it to admit of any 
denial. The consequence is that the con- 


scientious reader feels as though he had been 
rebuked for ten thousand absurdities, which, 
fortunately, he has kept to himself up to date, 
and which, with the example of this little 
book before him, he will endeavor to keep 
secret so long as his reason is unshaken. 


Worp ANALYsIs, AND WorD Book oF En- 
GLISH SPELLING. By William Swinton, 
A.M. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. 

This Word Analysts is a graded class- 
book of English derivative words, with prac- 
tical exercises in spelling, analyzing, defin- 
ing, synonyms, and the use of words. It has 
for its object to supply a practical working 
manual, treating of the first department of 
the study of our language—namely, the study 
of the English vocabulary. 

The Word Book of English Spelling is de- 
signed to attain practical results in the ac- 
quisition of the ordinary English vocabulary, 
and to serve as an introduction to Word An- 
alysis. Among many other technical addi- 
tions to former compilations of a like nature, 
we note those of colloquial words and Amer- 
icanisms; and a wholesome distribution, in 
short lessons, of French and Latin words and 
phrases, in common use in the daily press. 
These text - books are more in harmony with 
the spirit of modern philology than the spell- 
ing-books of a former day, and are peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of graded schools, both 
public and private. 





